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Other Things 


gq The electrical merchant is not un- 
aware of the fact that the business of selling 
electrical appliances is a considerable one. 
To most, however, it will come as some 
surprise to know that the dollar value of our 
annual appliance sales is now two and a half 
times as great as the total domestic revenue. 
The opening article in this issue, “Relative 
Importance,” gives the facts. 


Qa 25 per cent increase in the unit sale of 
washing machines in 1929, due chiefly to the 
advent of the $100 washer, led us to make 
several pertinent inquiries as to the reaction 
of the trade in the matter. The results are 
analyzed on page 66, “A Wider Market for 
Washers.” 


q Miss Clauss, in an exhaustive survey of 
New York department stores, made the 
lamentable discovery that little or no effort 
is made to push heating appliances. They 
are carried, she finds chiefly as an accommo- 
dation to the customer. 


qs. J. Ryan, speaking from personal ex- 
perience presents, on page 62, a valuable 
article on the desirability of staying open 
for evening business; on page 80, James J. 
Worsham contributes an outstanding article 
on the subject of dealer profits in the oil 
burner business and Alan Streeter, from a 
long background in field selling, gives some 


hints on how to keep salesmen ringing door 
bells. 
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STEPPING AHEAD 
TO MEET A GREATER LAMP DEMAND 


RRIVING just as the National Lamp ONLY G. E. MAZDA Lamp Counter, and brimming 


Works steps ahead into an even greater 


$ 50 with sales appeal, is of heavy gauge metal, 
lamp year, the new S. A. Merchandiser é ; finished in the famous National blue. A turn- 





rotates its way into every G. E. MAZDA lamp table built into the center of the unit enables 


it to turn easily at the patron’s slightest touch. 
The public demand for light to live by is DELIVERED | A loo-watt lamp burns within the 6-panel 


dealer's heart. 














established. Any lamp won't do. ] IT TURNS | shade, made of 6 transparencies 
Unless the lamp agent knows the Turns Every Eye in Curiosity which carry illustrations of S.A. lamps 
: mee Its pleasing light, its attractive color and design . un h ” 
lamp for every particular use, and are sure attention getters and curiosity arousers. and their uses. 74%" high, 251% 
sells it, he loses trade. Turns Curteaity tae tenet greatest diameter, weighs 8 lbs. 
At the touch of the hand, it revolves—smoothly To distributors of General Elec- 
G. E. MAZDA lamps step ahead and easily. Irresistibly it invites the customer : 4 - 
; j Aoipeanienr diner tric MAZDA lamps, the price of the 
full into this new era. Lamps to ah : 
i a Turns Interest to S. A. Lamps new unit is $2.50 delivered. 
live by. 100-watt inside -frosted, In color on the lighted shade the S. A. lamps atheists Me, te: Diewiliaaitiions 
flametint, daylight, decorative are oe oe pre Seared, te Re ae Se ae ; 
e lamps themselves are inviting inspection. now. If your store is large, use it 


featured in 1930. Striking new mer- Turns S.A. Lamps Into Greater Sales to supplement your lamp counter. 


chandising aids augment their sales Because it attracts attention, delivers a step- 




















ahead message and offers the S.A. lamps at the If you haven’t room for a lamp 
Here is one: point of sale, it is an automatic profit builder. counter, you have room hee ts 
The new S. A. Merchandiser, a Join us in the General Electric Hour, broad- new unit. 
i : cast every Saturday at 9 P. M., E. S. T., over 
worthy companion to the famous the Nation-wide N. B. C. network. SECURE IT, AND STEP AHEAD. 
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L. E. Moffatt 


becomes Editor 


As announced in the January issue, L. E. Moffatt became 
Editor of Electrical Merchandising, effective January Ist. 


4 


Mr. Moffatt has been connected with the electrical indus- 
try since 1907. He has served Electrical Merchandising 
successively as Assistant Editor, Western Editor and, since 
July, 1925, as Managing Editor. His thorough knowledge 
of the merchandising problems of the electrical industry, his 
broad acquaintance, and his capable style as a writer, form 
an adequate foundation for his new editorial responsibility. 


$ 


O. H. Caldwell, who preceded Mr. Moffatt as Editor, 
served Electrical Merchandising in that capacity since 1916, 
with the exception of the period from March, 1927, to 
March, 1929, when he was granted leave of absence by the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company to fulfill his appointment 
by President Coolidge as a member of the Federal Radio 
Commission. 


& 


¢ 


Appointment of Mr. Moffatt to the full editorial responsi- 
bility in directing the policies of Electrical Merchandising 
will give Mr. Caldwell more time to devote to his editorial 
duties on Radio Retailing and in connection with his recently 
added responsibility for the editorial direction of the new 
engineering publication, Electronics. 


~% 


Mr. Caldwell will remain on the staff as Contributing 
Editor and his advice and counsel will be available on the 
paper as in the past. 
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HIS is a big industry. That is not news. 
But it is news that the business of merchandising home 
appliances and lighting equipment is, in dollar return, 
two and a half times as great as the business of supply- 
ing energy to the homes where these current-consuming 
devices are used. 

The store has become more important than the gen- 
erating plant and commercial executives, manufacturers, 
distributors, merchants and salesmen, more important 
in the total of their contribution than engineers and 
operating executives. 

The figures for 1929 show a total revenue of $656,- 
000,000 from 19,721,000 residential customers. An 
average of about $33 per wired home. But for the same 
year sales of appliances and lighting equipment total 
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$808,000,000 or $41 per home. Add to this $727,000,- 
000 for radio sets and tubes and we get a total of 
$1,535,000,000 in load-building merchandise—an average 
of $80 for every family using electricity. 

And this immense business is widely distributed. It 
belongs to no single trade or industry group. Exact 
figures are not obtainable, but it is very doubtful if the 
lighting companies do more than 25 per cent of the 
business in appliances and a much smaller percentage in 
radio merchandise. Which is as it should be. The 
function of the utility in merchandising is not to dom- 
inate but to lead; to spread acceptance and foster use of 
all electrical equipment by consistent promotion; and, 
to encourage selling activity through all channels by 
sound merchandising practice and sane cooperation. 
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but what electrical dealer wants a worm? 

It’s the night bird that catches the elusive customer 
—and if you catch him and still want to go fishin’ you 
can buy your worms. 

History travels in cycles and merchandising history 
follows the rule. We are surely coming back to evening 
business. I remember “way back when” my father 
“kept” a store it was still open evenings long after my 
bedtime arrived. 

He was a pioneer of earlier retail closing in our mid- 
western city and as time went on and stores closed 
earlier and earlier his arguments seemed justified by 
increased volumes generally and shorter hours for all. 
Looking back we can see that this was due to the shorten- 
ing of the hours of labor of our customers. Twelve 
hours gave way to ten and then to nine and to eight, 
releasing not only the titular “head of the family” but 
the far more important (to us) purchasing agent of the 
family, the wife and mother. 

Towns were smaller then, too, and people lived nearer 
their places of employment. In the words of today, 
every town was a “neighborhood community.” But 
cities grew and spread out and people were forced to 
live farther and farther from the established downtown 
shopping centers. Stores followed the home centers— 
as stores do—but they also followed the business hours 
of the downtown stores, who closed earlier because there 
was little evening business to keep them open. 

And thus we entered upon a most curious phase of 
American retailing. If the big fellows closed at six, 
we'd close at six; if they closed at five, we'd close at 
five, by gosh. Or something like that. 

Generally speaking, all retail stores open too early and 
close too early for the natural and almost-unchangeable 
shopping habits of their customers. 


[« admit the early bird catches the elusive worm, 


ATURALLY the increasingly higher standard of 

American living has developed a constantly keener 
competition for the customers’ more easily earned dollar 
so that the electrical dealer, in common with other mer- 
chants dealing in utility merchandise, has had to face a 
most intensive competition from dealers in articles of 
luxury. 

Every merchant is familiar with the inherent desire 
in practically all humans to buy the luxurious as against 
the utilitarian. This fundamental human trait is respon- 
sible for the growth of many businesses and even in- 
dustries. This tendency reaches its greatest development, 
of course, during a period of continued prosperity such 
as we have had for the past several years. 
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By S. J. RYAN 


It seems to me that all through this period of changing 
competition the utility dealer has failed to sufficiently 
alter his tactics to meet the changing conditions. It is 
an axiom of sound merchandising that you must accom- 
modate your practice to the customers buying habits. 
The smartest of merchants do influence buying habits 
to some degree—witness, for example, the growth of the 
“cash and carry” idea in staple merchandise. 

My point, however, is that retailers of utility goods 
generally are too slow to change, too prone to “follow 
the leader” and such a matter as business hours is so 
vitally important that the merchant must not let any 
“leader” make his decision for him. 

Forget about the big fellows, they are not always 
right. Their reasons are usually quite different from 
yours. Study your individual problem and plan your 
business accordingly. What are the profitable shopping 
hours in your business—what are the unprofitable ones? 
Usually the store is only open during the very same 
hours that your customers are at their own work. 

As an electrical merchant you know the advantage of 
getting the husband into the store with the wife in the 
sale of a major appliance for example. But, as a matter 
of fact, we frequently work against ourselves—we are 
closed at just the most convenient time for that husband 
to come in. 


HIS is, frankly, an argument in favor of evening 

store selling—or jncreasing your volume without ma- 
terially increasing your expense—of accommodating your 
business to the convenience of your customers—of taking 
advantage of natural buying habits—of making more 
money for yourself by doing so. Whether this means to 
you every evening, every other evening, Saturday eve- 
nings, or whatever, is for you to decide. Continued 
public approval is the only thing that can make a store 
permanently successful. 

Why is Saturday the largest shopping day in the 
entire week? Why is it the most profitable day to the 
merchant? Why does a department store do more busi- 
ness in three hours of a Saturday afternoon than in eight 
of any other week day? Not because it is Saturday but 
because thousands of men and women employed in fac- 
tories and offices do not work Saturday afternoon. The 
urge to shop is present every day, but the convenient 
opportunity comes on Saturday afternoon. We would 
do a mighty nice business Saturday afternoons if we 
never advertised Friday evenings because it is a natural 
shopping period due to the hours of labor of our cus- 
tomers. That is the heart of my whole argument. 

The merchant reaps his Saturday harvest because he 
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keeps his store open and accommodates his business hours 
to his customers’ convenience. A merchant who closed 
his store at noon Saturday because the offices and fac- 
tories did so would soon be out of business, but thou- 
sands of merchants do something almost as ridiculous 
when they discourage a natural evening business by lock- 
ing the door at six. 

Just study conditions today. Note the rapid growth 
of shopping centers in outlying sections of large cities. 
You don’t see these merchants following the lead of the 
downtown stores. No sir. They advertise what? 
Greater convenience to the customer (plenty of free 
parking space, open evenings, etc.) and just about as 
good values, too. When you analyze these operations 
you'll find they are really based on just one thing—the 
convenience of the customer. 

Are they successful? They sure are. So much so 
they are making it increasingly difficult for the big down- 
town stores to secure their natural yearly increase in 


volume. In many cities—and there will be more—they 


have even forced the big stores to open or buy branches 
in these sections, a complete reversal of the original 
department store theory of centralization. 

Throughout the country there are hundreds of smart 
merchants who have increased their volume and profits 
by rearranging their store hours. As an illustration I 
will quote the experience of one New England store with 
which I am familiar. 

This store is centrally located in a city of less than 
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100,000, the shopping center of a large area. During 
the War, when profits came easily and competition for 
labor was keen, the leading stores decided to close 
Saturday evenings. They had not reopened despite 
the fact that there were more shoppers on _ the 
streets any Saturday evening than during any 
other whole day of the week, and probably a good half 
of them out-of-towners who only got into town on Sat- 
urdays. In the meantime a number of chain stores had 
opened in the city and were all doing a rushing business 
on Saturday evenings, as a survey proved. 

The problem of the management was to secure a share 
of this business and at the same time retain the good will 
of the employees. They were reasonably sure of the 
public’s attitude. 

The solution was opening the store a half hour later 
each morning (thus actually cutting down the hours per 
week of labor), there was no business that early, anyway 
—and the payment of additional commission to all sales- 
people and additional salary to all non-selling employees 
who worked, for the 6 to 9 p.m. period Saturdays. 

The result was the securing of a seven days volume 
per. week because the public showed their approval of 
the change by buying: as much on a Saturday evening 
as on any normal day during the week. Moreover, the 
additional volume was secured at a total cost of about ten 
per cent operating—but little more than a third of what 
it cost to do a regular week day’s business. 

It pays to suit the customers’ convenience. 





Bargain Basement 


A’ EW wrinkle in central station merchandising was 
instituted recently by the Public Service Company 
of New Hampshire when they installed a bargain base- 
ment to move slow-moving merchandise; goods that had 
become obsolete through manufacturers’ improvements ; 
and, in many cases shop worn or repossessed merchandise 
which could not be sold as new. Wholesale prices were 
disregarded and re-sale prices were fixed on this mer- 
chandise that would assure speedy turnover. Ads were 
run in the local papers and one front window of the 
service company was devoted for an entire month to the 
bargain basement feature of the business. 
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The results, according to Taylor C. Harvey, Merchan- 
dise Manager, were beyond their expectations. 

The first week that the bargain basement functioned 
they sold 9 washing machines, 5 obsolete ironers, some 
25 lamps which had become shopworn, besides a large 
number of small appliances, such as flat irons, toasters, 
grills, flashlights,. batteries and radio sets. 

In the accounting end, the bargain basement was set up 
as a separate account, a record kept of all merchandise 
sent in from the other stores and a weekly report sent in 
from each district advising them of the merchandise 
which had been sold. 
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: Results of the lroner ‘Survey : y 





Type of Average Total No. — Total Kw. Total Kw. Average Yearly 
Electric Maximum No. of No. of | of Hours . Hours - Hours . Kw. Hours 
Ironing Demand Families Personsin Used per Consumption | - Annual Consumption 
Machines in Watts Called On Families Week per Week : Consumption per Machine 
No. 6 Thor 1230 «52. 33 145. *- 17935 9,274.2 178.34. | 
No. 10 Thor. 1,230 61 4.1 203 249.69 © 12,983.88 212.8 2-4 
No. 30 Thor 1,400 11 3.8 32°: - 44.80: 2,329.60 a 6 TE aes 
No. 40 Thor 1,400 15 4.5 55). 77,00 4,004.0 266.93 — 
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fie T roner 


Table showing average yearly con- 
sumption of ironer in 139 families 
surveyed. 


as a 1 OAD-BUILDER 


A survey by the Public Service 
Company of New Jersey of 139 
families using ironing machines 


its introduction been accepted as important to 

utility merchandising programs for its load building 
characteristics. This acceptance has been based mostly 
on faith, as up to this time little actual study has been 
made of the actual hours’ use of this device. In fact, 
it has been contended in some quarters that, because the 
ironing machine disposes more rapidly of the family 
laundry than the flat iron, as a load-builder it would 
probably not produce revenue greatly in excess of that 
inexpensive appliance. 


“Tis. electrically heated ironing machine has since 


The Public Service Electric & Gas Company of New * 


Jersey recently made a study of some 139 families with 
various types of electric ironing machines, from the small 
attachment type up to the larger sizes, in an effort to 
determine the total hours’ use per week and the average 
annual kilowatt-hour consumption from this class of 
merchandise. . 

The table printed on this page gives some very inter- 
esting facts. The attachment ironer, for instance, pro- 
duces an average yearly kilowatt-hour consumption of 
178.34. kilowatt-hours per machine. This at a 7-cent 
rate would mean a revenue of $12.46 per year, which 
considering that this is an attachment ironer and sells 
for $49.50, is a very high return in revenue per dollar oi 
merchandise sales. 
merchandise sales is only exceeded by one other device, 
its elder brother, the electric flat iron. 
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In fact, the revenue per dollar of 








It is interesting that the families interviewed averaged 
around four persons.per family—an indication that while 
ironing machines are in use in some large families, there, 
also must be a number of families of two and three: 
persons using these ironers, to bring the average down 
to this figure, an indication that almost any family is an 
ironing machine prospect, no matter what its size. 


LSO it would appear that, roughly, three hours per: 
week is the use of the ironing machine, a proof of 
the labor-saving value of this device. 

These figures are particularly interesting in view of 
the growth in ironing machine sales shown in the past 
few years, and, especially, since the introduction. of! 
lower-priced units. Last year’s total of ironer sales! 
was 126,000 units, which, although an increase over 
former years, however, gives a saturation of only 2.9 
per cent. About 580,000 families throughout the country, 
it is estimated, own ironing machines, compared with 
6,585,000 who own washing machines; an indication. 
of the immense market still to be developed. The’ 
ironing machine and washing machine form a home: 
laundry unit which can properly be merchandised to-. 
gether. Certainly a large proportion of the families own-' 
ing washers are ironing machine prospects. Also, due-to 
the activities of the wet wash laundries, many homes not 
at present having washers are legitimate ironing machine 
prospects. 
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Wider 


Lower, price has tapped 
new consuming class 
but not to the detriment 
of more expensive units 


the washing machine industry sold more 
than a million units. 

According to annual production statistics 
compiled by Electrical Merchandising, there 
were 1,019,000 washers sold in 1929, an in- 
crease of 25 per cent over the 809,884 units 
sold in 1928. 

In actual dollar value, however, there is 
only a gain of five per cent over the year 
previous. 

The average price in 1929 was $113 and in 
1928 was $133. This increase in units as well 
as the reduction in average price is due, of 
course, to the increased concentration of manu- 
facturing and sales facilities on the washer 
retailing for less than $100. 

The low-priced washer then is a success with 
the public. But what has been its effect on the 
retail trade? That is what directly concerns 
the readers of this magazine. Let us break the 
problem up into its parts by proposing the fol- 
lowing questions: 

1. Does the selling price of the $99.50 
washer provide sufficient margin to operate 
profitably? 

2. Can the cheap washer be sold on a lower- 
operating and sales cost than the high-priced 
unit r 

3. Have the existing channels of distribu- 
tion in the washer business shown any marked 
change with the introduction of the low-priced 
washer? What effect, for instance, has it had 
on the dealer, the central station and the de- 
partment store? 

4. Is the $99.50 washer a store proposition? 
In other words, is the price alone sufficient in- 
ducement to bring people in the store? 

5. Has sales resistance been sufficiently de- 
creased so that the dealer can do as great a 


| AST year, for the first time in its history, 
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By Laurence Wray 





dollar volume on the $99.50 washer as with 
the high-priced machine? 

6. Are the low and high priced washers 
in direct competition with each other’s mar- 
ket or can they subsist side by side on the 
same sales floor? 


N ORDER to get some light on these ques- 

tions, the writer went to one representative 
city, Newark, N. J., and interviewed dealers, 
department store selling executives, distribu- 
tors and the merchandise manager of the 
central station. The reactions disclosed threw 
an interesting light on many angles of wash- 
ing machine merchandising. 

One of the most enlightening reactions was 
expressed by F. D. Pembleton, assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Public Service Company of N. J. Mr. Pem- 
bleton is also manager of the Merchandising 
Bureau, N.E.L.A. 

“Your question is of considerable interest 
to us at the present time,” Mr. Pembleton said. 
“for the reason that we have had more than 
the usual interest in the merchandising of 
washing machines. 

“Like many other central stations, the Public 
Service Company has been handling a line 
of high-priced washers for a number of years 
and sold through a force of outside salesmen 
operating from the various branch stores of the 
company. Sales of washers are assigned to a 
special group of salesmen who promote washers 
and ironers together; vacuum cleaners and 
floor polishers are handled by another group. 
These men are paid ten per cent commission. 
And still are, for that matter. 

“For a number of years,” he continued, “we 
have advertised and promoted the sale of wash- 
ing machines in a number of ways with fair 
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success. Sales, however, which should, of course, show 
some gradual increase due to more efficient merchan- 
dising methods and greater public acceptance for the 
product, not only failed to increase, but, on the contrary, 
began to decline from year to year. The machine itself, 
I believe, retailed for about $162.50.” 

In order to more easily bring out his point, Mr. 
Pembleton showed me the figures on washing machine 
sales for the past six years: 
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“Early in 1928,” Mr. Pembleton continued, “the Pub- 
lic Service Company decided that something radical 
would have to be done about the washing machine situa- 
tion. Our salesmen weren’t making sufficient money and 
the washer was proving an unprofitable appliance to 
promote. 

“We went over the situation and decided to take on a 
low-priced washer which we sold for $99.75. We didn’t 
hire any extra salesmen, nor did we pay our present sales- 
men any extra commissions. Nothing was done to in- 
crease sales that was in any way spectacular or that had 
not been part of our previous program.” 


R. PEMBLETON then showed me the figures for 

washing machine sales for 1928 and 1929—a result, 
he said, attained merely by selling the low-priced rather 
than the more expensive washer : 

At the close of business in 1928, the company had dis- 
posed of 4,948 washers as compared with 1,951 for 1927! 
In 1929 their sales showed another remarkable increase, 
6,972 washers being sold! 

I asked Mr. Pembleton to what reason he attributed 
such an extraordinary jump in sales without any addi- 
tional effort having been put in on the promotional end 
of the washer business. 

“As I see it,” Mr. Pembleton replied, “the basic reason 
back of our success with the low-priced washer is that 
the larger number of our prospects are people in very 
moderate circumstances. We don’t sell washers as a 
Tule to people with large incomes—they all send their 
work out—but to the average small family enjoying 
moderate incomes, a difference of $50 or $60 in the price 
of a washer is generally all that is needed to close 
the sale. 

“That, as far as we are concerned, is where our big 
market lies. A small family cannot afford to send all 
their work to the commercial laundry and at the same 
time they are not prepared to spend as much as $150 or 
$160 on a washing machine. 

“The question of the power laundry, incidentally, is 
becoming of no little importance,” Mr. Pembleton added. 
“They have told their story to the public in a convincing 
fashion and it seems to me that the washing machine in- 
‘dustry will have to exert additional pressure in the future 
if it is to show any increase in volume.” 

“As a matter of fact, I may safely add,’ Mr. Pemble- 
ton said, “that if it had not been for the low-priced ma- 
chine, the Public Service Company would be out of the 
washing machine business today.” 

It was: Mr. Pembleton’s opinion also that the $100 
washer provided sufficient margin for profitable opera- 
tion. They-operate on approximately 40 per cent margin 
and when the salesman’s commission, selling expenses 
and incidental overhead have been deducted, Mr. Pemble- 
ton said, there is ‘generally a 64 to 7 per cent net profit. 
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In the department store field, different opinions seem 
to exist as to the value of the low-priced washing 
machine. Mr. Rickards, Buyer for the electrical depart- 
ment of Macy’s Department Store in Newark, the former 
Bamberger’s store, expressed a far different viewpoint. 

“We carry both the low and high priced washing 
machine,” he said, “and it has been our experience that 
the greatest volume of sales lie in the $150 field. 

“There is no difference in the promotion given either 
of the machines, but the people that come in our store 
to look over washing machines are, as a rule, substantial 
citizens, and they prefer to pay a little more for a ma- 
chine once they are convinced of its quality and the fact 
that it suits their requirements.” 

It might be pointed out in this case that the Macy store 
in Newark caters to a class of people living in the higher- 
class suburban districts adjacent to Newark. For the 
most part they are people whose incomes are above the 
average. 

“On an estimate,” Mr. Rickard said, “I should say 
that not one-tenth of our sales are in the $99.50 class. 
It is natural, of course, that when a customer evinces 
some interest in a washing machine that we are trying 
to sell her, there is generally little difficulty in convinc- 
ing them that a more expensive make is fitted to their 
requirements. There is always a small percentage of 
people to whom price appeals as the final argument in 
closing a sale.” 

A similar point of view was expressed by Jamouneau 
& Son, appliance and washing machine distributors 
(Easy). Although they carry both the low-priced and 
the more expensive washing machines on the floor of 
their store, they experienced greater demand for the $150 
washer. Like Macy’s, however, the greater part of their 
volume comes from field selling which is carried on in 
the New Jersey suburbs where comparatively large in- 
comes prevail. Price, then, becomes of secondary 
importance. 

Two other department stores in Newark, The Kresge 
Company and the Hahne Company find that a larger 
proportion of their sales comes from the more expensive 
type of washer and yet there was a sufficient demand for 
the $100 washer to make it imperative that it be included 
in the stock. 


HE general attitude of the department stores and a 

number of the smaller dealers visited by the writer 
was that sufficient demand existed for the $99.50 washer 
and those selling up to $165, depending almost entirely on 
the type of customer being sold. No one, however, out- 
side of the central station field expressed the belief that 
the prices of the washer alone was sufficient inducement 
to bring people into the store, which may be attributed 
perhaps to the fact that the central station advertised 
continually the price of their machine in direct mail 
pieces sent out with the regular lighting bill. 

Inasmuch as even the central stations believe that the 
cheap washer must necessarily be sold on the same operat- 
ing and sales costs as the higher-priced machine, the 
electrical merchant must of necessity sell a greater 
volume of the lower-priced unit in order to realize bigger 
profits. 

Circumstances, of course, vary in different localities. 
In Boston, the Edison Company and four of the lead- 
ing department stores—Gilchrist, Houton and Dutton 
and R. H. White—having recently completed a success- 
ful co-operative campaign on a washer selling for 
$99.50. A joint advertising program, however, in this 
campaign was largely responsible for the results obtained. 
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ARBERS are merchandisers of 
services. And among the initia- 
tors of new ways to increase the 
amount of the little check the ton- 
sorial artist hands you, the Terminal 
Barber Shops are leaders. This 
chain, operating in Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland and New York, has re- 
cently developed a “Sun-ray facial” 
which uses the carbon arc health 
lamp on the customer. How they 
are selling this new aid to a Florida 
complexion is shown by their adver- 
tisement reproduced on this page. 
This barber shop collects a dollar 
for such a treatment and at that there 
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— Sel] One to 
Your BARBER 


A new idea for some health lamp sales 
that can be made now 


must be plenty of profit in it 
for the house. Other barbers 
throughout the country are going 
to catch on and because of the 
real value of sunshine lamp appli- 
cations the treatment may become 
popular with the public. The point 
for us is that it affords an oppor- 
tunity for the electrical dealer to 
make some immediate sales. The 
idea is worth money to the barber; 
he has to buy the equipment to give 
the treatment; as it is found profit- 
able sales will naturally increase. 
And the first electrical man on the 
job will get the barber’s dollars. 















Florida 
climate 
moves to 


New York! 
e 


Come in for a 


SUN-RAY 
FACIAL 


Acquire that outdoor 
athletic complexion 


s,sun-Are Lamp 


eS oy a aig 
- SK ut Ps Re ad 


Terminal Custom 


Shave: 25¢ 


Terminal Custom 


Haircut: 60¢ 
= 


And no Terminal 
Barber ever impor- 
tunes you for services 
you do not want!— 
that’s a Terminallaw! 





There is a Terminal Shop 
near you 


Hotel McAlpin 
Hotel Roosevelt 
The Savoy-Plaza 
Hotel New Yorker 
Hotel Commodore 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
Hotel Governor Clinton 
Hudson Terminal Buildings 
17 E. 42nd St. 
60 Beaver St. 
195 Broadway 
39 Broadway 
120 Broadway 
152 W. 42nd St. 
New York Life Ins. Bldg., 
26th St. and 4th Ave, 
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Heating A ppliances are 





V JOMEN, it is reported by the United States 
Bureau of Standards, buy 85 per cent of the 
goods sold over the retail counter. They also buy 

80 per cent of the electrical supplies used in the home. 
Since so large a proportion of the percolators, toasters 

and other electrical appliances are selected by women, it 

is obvious that the sales and display methods employed 
in moving this type of merchandise should be those that 
appeal especially to women. 

Beyond doubt, the department store is the popular 
marketing center for women shoppers. In selling elec- 
trical appliances, therefore, as in selling other classes of 
merchandise to women, the methods of display that most 
closely resemble those of the department store will. be 
most successful in gaining the attention of women. 

Whether the department store is the formidable influ- 
ence in the retail electrical field that it is said to be, 
or whether it is but a runner-up to the utility 
merchandise department and the dealer, seem to me 
largely a matter of conjecture. To get a view of the 
situation, I made a survey of the leading New York 
City department stores, including R. H. Macy & Co., 
John Wanamaker, Lord & Taylor, B. Altman & Co., 
Stern Brothers, Gimbel’s, McCreery’s, Bloomingdale’s 
and also that center of all that is new and unique in the 
housefurnishings field—Lewis & Conger, an old organi- 
zation, well known to all who know their New York. 

Macy’s and Wanamaker’s, I found, led all the rest of 
the stores in volume of sales and variety of appliances 
carried. These two stores are doing a real merchandis- 
ing job and are carrying on an active educational cam- 
paign in the use of household electrical equipment. Both 
stores give over to the electrical department a large 
section in the housefurnishings department and operate 
a customer service in the form of model kitchens and 
consulting staff to advise and guide customers in the 
selection of kitchen equipment. 


T WANAMAKER’S one finds six model rooms, 
called “Six Little Kitchens.” This group is com- 
posed of small kitchens and kitchenettes appropriate for 
the small home and city apartment, where space is at a 
premium. The newest and most serviceable equipment 
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Bovest 
Nor Sov 


in Manhattan 


Department Stores 


is on display and various schemes of decoration and 
arrangement are suggested. 

From the response of women shoppers to this type of 
service, it is apparent that the personal contact of the 
women in charge of these model rooms with the women 


customers is extremely valuable, both from a goodwill | 


and a sales standpoint. In addition, these home centers 
are excellent educational mediums and effect for the 
department store what the home service departments 
contribute to the utilities. Lectures are given from time 
to time in these centers on the use of the equipment 
displayed. 

Anyone entering the electrical section of Macy’s will 
be greeted with the delicious aroma of grilled bacon or 
chops, waffles, sandwiches and other foods,—an added 
incentive to the purchase of the equipment on which 
these foods are prepared. Manufacturers’ representa- 
tives conduct these demonstrations and explain the use 
of the appliances. These representatives are dressed in 
the spotless white uniforms of the food demonstrator. 
I talked with several of these women and found them 


extremely well in- 


formed not only on 


the particular appli- 

iz ance they happened 

ae 4 to be demonstrating, 
of gee * = See, = but_also the appli- 
ies 7 by ance field in general. 
They were, for the 
most part, middle- 
aged women of 
charming, gracious 
manner and I noted 
that they received 
interested response 
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from the women shoppers they addressed. 

Macy’s have run some particularly good ad- 
vertisements, educational in character, on 
electrical equipment. For instance, about two 
or three months ago there was an ad entitled 
“They Just Can’t Tarnish Because They Are 
Chromium-Plated,”’ explaining the features of 
this new finish and describing several of the 
new chromium-plated appliances. Chromium- 
plated appliances, incidentally, are grouped 
together as a section. 

Another advertisement was headed: “Toasting Days 
Are Here!”’ followed by an illustration of a heating pad, 
captioned “Toast your toes”; a sunshine lamp, “Toast 
your back”; and an electric, radiant heater, “Keep the 
home fires burning.” 

Lewis & Conger is another of the more enterprising 
stores featuring electrical equipment. A unique and 
characteristic series of advertisements feature the shop- 
per “Janet Gray” who tells of the many unusual devices 
seen at the store. This series of ads won the Harvard 
prize award a year ago. An electric corn popper, for 
instance, is presented in this charmingly personal man- 
ner: “An electric corn popper is a great little help in 
getting a crowd going. I’m giving one to Helen because 
she just loves having friends in of an evening. The 
popper is made of shining nickel plate. Plugs into my 
socket and has a turner in the lid to prevent the corn 
from burning. It tips to empty. A tin of corn goes 
along with it. $5.” Wouldn’t that create in any one 
a longing to possess one of these friendly little devices? 
This 94-year old store has a reputation all over the world 
for its complete and varied stock. Everything in house- 
wares that is new and unique finds its way to Lewis & 
Conger. 
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With the exception of 
two large stores, very 
little effort 1s made by 
New York department 
stores to get electrical 
business 


By 


Florence R. Clauss 


Undoubtedly, Macy 
has the largest traffic of 
any store in the city,— 
the largest traffic cer- 
tainly of “buying” cus- 
tomers. There are other 
stores with bargain base- 
ments that have a great 
amount of traffic, but 
these customers are not 
the type that are partic- 
ularly interested in 
higher or -even moder- 
ately-priced goods. They 
are out for bargains. 
Macy’s is popular, per- 
haps, because one may 
find practically any ar- 
ticle one could wish to 
buy at six per cent re- 
duction from the list price. This store is notorious for 
its price-cutting, made possible, it is explained, by a cash 
policy, as no charge accounts are carried. In place of the 
charge, there is a system known as the “D. A.” or 
drawing account, under which money is deposited, to be 
drawn against for purchases made. Interest is paid, as in 
the bank systems, on money deposited. At the end of the 
year a bonus or refund is given the “D. A.” customer 
on all purchases made,—a small percentage of the total 
amount of money spent in the store during the year. __ 

Macy’s, Wanamaker’s, Gimbel’s and McCreery’s have 
quite spacious electrical departments. Appliances are 
displayed on open tables and showcases, also, are em- 
ployed. In practically all of the department stores, the 
space around the supporting pillars, about 6 to 7 ft. 
from the floor, is used for display purposes. Shelves are 
fitted into mountings and are so designed that they may 
be moved to any desired height or distance apart, depend- 
ing upon the type of merchandise displayed. Some of 
the stores use monk’s cloth, heavy linen or similar mate- 
rial as a table covering while others use covering of 
velvet or velour in black or colors. One store uses black 
leatherette or oil cloth, but this is unattractive. 

In one of the stores featuring a bargain basement, 
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the electrical department is located on this lower level, 
just a step or two above the bargain floor where shoes, 
sheets, towels and other items are offered for special sale. 
I made a special point of visiting this bargain floor de- 
partment which was crowded with frenzied shoppers. 

Since it might be interesting to see how many of these 
bargain hunters were electrically-minded, I fought my 
way through the crowds to the electrical department, 
which, as described, was two. steps above the bargain 
floor. There was no one except the salesgirl in the 
department which,. evidently, was not able to attract even 
one of these hundreds of swarming customers. The 
electrical merchandise itself was representative enough. 
The department, however, was located in a dark corner, 
without any display of interest or color to enliven it. 
Certainly, it seemed to me, no one visits this department 
except to make a purchase of some very necessary article 
like a plug or fuse, or perhaps a heater or some other 
absolutely utilitarian device. 

In the Fifth Avenue stores, the electrical department, I 
found, is carried simply as an accommodation to cus- 
tomers. 

“Our electrical department is so small,” said a repre- 
sentative of one of these stores, 
when I questioned him about the 
merchandising activities of this 
department, “that we rarely or 
practically never advertise the 
merchandise carried. The de- 
partment is maintained to meet 
the demand of our charge cus- 
tomers who do not like to pay 
cash for their purchases or who 
do not wish to buy goods on the 
installment plan.” 


HE reason the electrical de- 

partments in these stores are 
so small, and the representative 
agreed with me, is that no effort 
is made to enlarge them. Yet 
these stores spend a great amount 
of time and money in selling 
and displaying merchandise that could, in my opinion, 
sell itself more readily than electrical items. 

Electrical heating appliances in the Fifth Avenue stores 
are displayed in show cases and wall cases without any 
special effort at display. 

At Lord & 
Taylor’s, which 
is one of the 
most attractive 
of the Avenue 
department 
stores, the elec- 
trical department 
is on one of the 
upper floors, im- 
mediately adjoin- 
ing the lamp 
department and 
just across the 
way from _ the 
decorative table- 
ware of glass, 
pewter and sil- 
ver. In visiting 
this store I 








' find such a group 








noticed that 


some of the 
newer chromium- 
plated ware was 
displayed on a 
beautiful walnut 
table, covered 
with lovely linen 
cloth and set up 
just as one would 


in a_ well-fur- 
nished home. 
Great attention 
was attracted to 
this table. Many 
women Stopped & 
to examine the ‘eae 
electrical appliances and to admire the beautiful perco- 
lator set which was the center of the display. 

The table was placed at the entrance to the tableware 
section and in a setting of sparkling glassware, satin- 
finished pewter and glistening silver, was indeed an 

an appealing display that vied 

with those of. usually non- 
. decorative merchandise. 

Quite a contrast was presented, 
however, between the tableware 
and appliance departments. Ap- 
pliances are displayed in glass 
showcases of conventional, ap- 
proved retail-shop design, no dif- 
ferent from the displays one sees’ 
in exactly a thousand. other shops.’ 
The lack of character to the elec- 
trical displays was striking! 





S I walked through the table- 

ware section and admired 

the displays, I wondered why the 

same treatment wasn’t given elec- 

trical appliances. Glass and 

pewter ware are beautifully dis- 
played in handsome gray and white cases. 

In summing up the position of the New York 
department store in the retail electrical field, it seems. 
to me, that with the exception of about two stores by 
no means all possible business in the electrical field is. 
being done or is even being sought by the New York 
City department stores. Whether these stores feel that 
the field belongs essentially to the utility and electrical 
dealer or whether the returns are not attractive enough: 
to justify any expenditure to get this business, I do not 
know. But it is. certain that the majority of the stores 
in the city are making no effort to increase the sale of 
electrical equipment. In my visit to these stores I was. 
more strikingly impressed with that they are not doing 
than with what they are doing to sell electrical heating 
appliances. The displays, inside and window (and de- 
partment stores have all the facilities for fine display),. 
could be made much more effective, more educational’ 
work could be done through store demonstrations and 
lectures, through newspaper advertising and in direct 
mail work to selected or charge customer lists. The 
situation proves that even though adequate store traffic: 
is obtained, merely setting out articles on tables or coun- 
ters will not sell these appliances. A more personal. 
touch is the essential requisite. 
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electronic: 





A new McGraw-Hill engineerin g publication devoted ign 


tubes and their application in entertainment, communtéation 


and industry 


i 
Ms. ay 





life of the world. But perhaps the greatest 

industrial miracle in which it has had a part, has 
been quite incidental to radio itself“ And that develop- 
ment has been little realized by most radio men. 

This new miracle is the science of “electronics,’—the 
phenomena of the vacuum tube. 

For as radio developed, the little vacuum tube which 
is its cornerstone, has also developed,—in accuracy, 
uniformity and dependability. And for the tube have 
been found a multiplicity of uses.‘ Already these pene- 
trate in every direction into industry. And the future 
applications which they promise, in a not far-dis- 
tant day, can well be said to stagger the imagination. 

Electronic tubes, of course, find many . 


Rie. has revolutionized much in the everyday 








The 
VACUUM TUBE 


ts a Vital Part of These 


Activities: 


Radio 
Telephony 
Telegraphy 

Broadcasting 
Sound Pictures 
Carrier Systems 

Beacons 


Beam Transmission 





uses in radio communication, broadcasting, 
telephony and telegraphy, as detectors, rec- 
tifiers, oscillators, and amplifiers. 

Coupled with photo electric cells, they 
make the talking movies. 
audio relation, they have created our modern 
electric phonographs and public address sys- 
tems,—as well as our long distance telephone 


line. 

Wired wireless de- 
pends upon them. And 
so does television, and 
picture broadcasting 
and facsimile trans- 
mission, both wire and 
wireless. 


A NEW technique 
in apparatus con- 

trol has been built up, 
around the electronic 
tube. Elevators can 
be leveled with quick 
accuracy by the.aid of 
the electronic tube and 
its circuits. Industrial 
operations can be con- 
trolled; continuous 
flow processes reduced 
to absolute precision 
and uniformity. Street 
traffic signals can de- 
pend for their actua- 
tion upon approaching 
cars. Factory and agri- 
cultural products are 
counted, inspected and 
graded, automatically. 
Anew science of 


Arranged in pure 









A home “talkie” projector 
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Phonographs 
metering and measurements Metering 
is being developed. High Facsimile 
temperatures, low tempera- Measurements 
tures, and small changes in or 
heat content can be accurately Perel 
indicated through the me- ee 
2 a Machine Control 
dium of the electronic tube. ; 
si Photo-Electric Cells 
And so the electronic tube Guiding 
has now established itself as Comming 
a universal tool. Already it Electric Recording 
finds uses in the sciences of Aviation 
medicine, chemistry, geology Analysis 
and geophysics, mineralogy, | Cnn 
photometry. It. is applied in en 
Geophysics 
Television 
Musical Instruments 
Automatic Processing 





Electronic tubes control lighting at the new 
Chicago Opera House 




















crime detection in 
many ingenious ways, 
to discover as well as 
to convict the criminal. 


UT all of these 

diversified uses 
have as their central 
mechanism the elec- 
tronic tube and its 
associated circuits. 
Behind each of these applications stand the design- 
ers and engineers who use tubes, electrical circuits 
and electrical equipment to accomplish their results. 
Each, working in his own field, is interested in the 
advances and achievements in twenty other direc- 
tions, all apparently far removed from his own 
studies. For all of these workers a clearing house 
is needed. 

Such a medium for exchanging the latest scientific 
and engineering information relating to the use and 
application of electronic tubes in whatever field, is 
now planned by the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, publishers of Electrical Merchandising, Radio 
Retailing, Electrical World, Electrical West and 25 
other engineering, eiectrical, industrial and business 
journals. 

Providing such a necessary clearing-house service, 

the new McGraw-Hill magazine, Electronics, is 
scheduled to appear in April. 
, An engineering journal, it will cover the varied 
applications of electronic tubes and ussociated -cir- 
cuits::in their radio, audio, visual and industrial 
applications. 
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Dohrmann Company, large household goods 
«store of San Francisco, believes in training the 
customers of the store. . . 


B. GOLDSMITH, promotion manager for Nathan- 


i Buy Quatity Goons. The company believes that 
nothing is more destructive to the permanent welfare 
of the electrical business than the sale of poorly con- 
structed and inefficient appliances which go under the 
name of cheap. In order to teach its customers that 
their best interest lies in the purchase of good quality 
equipment the store refuses to handle any other kind. 
Throughout its seventy-eight years of existence it has 
maintained this policy consistently through all depart- 
ments until the idea of quality merchandise has come 
to be associated with its name. 

Secondly, the clerks are instructed always to talk 
quality and are instructed in the reasons why the articles 
carried are superior. The experience of the store has 
been that people do not want to buy poorly constructed 
and shoddy goods, but that they are unable to tell the 
difference for themselves. They appreciate having the 
differences pointed out to them, so that they may judge 
what qualities they should look for. They are always 
willing to pay a higher price if they feel that they are 
getting full value in superior service for it. 

It has been found as a result of these policies that 
higher-priced goods actually sell better than those of 
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“The clerks are 
instructed to talk 
quality.” 






How Nathan- Dohr- 
mann, San Francisco, 
get their customers in the 
habit of coming back. 





By 





Frederick Palmer 


a lower price level. The most expensive toaster, for 
instance, enjoys a considerably larger sale than any other 
carried in the store. The customer usually buys what 
the salesman tries to sell him, says Mr. Goldsmith. In 
other words, the way to make customers “quality 
minded” is to start by making the salesmen so. 
Nathan-Dohrmann customers are further taught .. . 


as Use APPLIANCES PROPERLY. If the customer un- 
derstands exactly how to use and to care for the appli- 
ance he has purchased, he will be able to obtain full 
satisfaction from it—which will mean more purchases in 
the future, both from himself and his friends. Printed 
instructions come with most of the more important ap- 


_ pliances, but it should not be taken for granted that the 


customer can interpret these for himself. The customary 
method is for the purchaser to unwrap the article, remov- 
ing all tags and printed matter and to proceed to use it 
without reading anything further. The salesman should 
have a technical knowledge of the appliance sufficient 
to answer any questions in regard to it which the cus- 
tomer might ask, without having to resort to a book or 
to a superior; in addition, he should show a familiarity 
with its practical use. In selling waffle irons, for in- 
stance, it is important to tell the customer how to 
prevent waffles from sticking and also what to do in 
case they do stick. To sell the appliance with the im- 
plication that waffles never stick and that no greasing 
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is needed is to lay up a lot of trouble for the future. 
This leads up to the need for training the customer . . . 


We Trust Your Apvice. This can only be attained 
by great conservatism in sales arguments. It is always 
better to understate rather than to exaggerate the merits 
of the article being sold. Nathan-Dohrmann salesmen 
are instructed to confine themselves strictly to the bounds 
of truth. This means not only that no misleading state- 
ments are made, but also that limitations are frankly 
brought forth. To leave the customer under the im- 
pression that a given type of air heater will heat a room, 
when it is intended really for the heating of the in- 
dividual, is to fail of complete honesty. By habitually 
underselling its appliances and understating rather than 
overstating their virtues, the Nathan-Dohrmann Com- 
pany has attained a position where its advice is valued 
and respected. It has trained its customers to believe 
what it says. 

Furthermore the store has taken pains to train cus- 
tomers . 


< Keep IN ToucH WITH THE Store. This means 
through watching advertising and window displays and 
by occasional visits to the store to see what is new. 
The field of household furnishings is one which brings 
forth new developments from time to time. By keeping 
always up to the minute in this regard, the housewife 
has come to look to this store for new ideas to help her 

















“Wherever possible win- 
dow displays tie in with 
advertising.” 














with her kitchen and housework. This is important also 
in the electrical field—and the store endeavors to take 
full advantage of the news value of “what is new.” 

“Shopping News” advertising has particular value 
from this news angle. But it is not the only kind of 
advertising which is done. Newspaper advertising is 
best organized and repeated, rather than scattered. 

An effort is made always to give advertising a special 
appeal. Thus waffle-irons are sold on the appetite ap- 
peal—and crisp, brown waffles with butter and maple 
syrup are referred to. Such angles come from any 
source—as often as not from some actual experience. 
On one occasion, for instance, a company employee 
whose wife had been considering the purchase of an 
electric refrigerator reported the experience of shopping 
with his wife. She was offered a bargain in lettuce, but 
was unable to make advantage of it because the extra 
quantity would not keep. “Now if we had that refrig- 
erator. . .’”’ was her comment to her husband. This 
story just as it occurred later was made the central 
theme of an electric refrigerator advertisement which 
attracted attention because it portrayed a real situation. 

Windows are especially featured. Wherever possible 
they tie in with the advertising. Much use is made of 
color and contrast. Inasmuch as most of the articles 





carried by this store are for use either in dining room or 
kitchen a specialty is made of appropriate backgrounds. 
All of the above points might be summarized by saying 
that Nathan-Dohrmann Company trains its customers. 
To Get THE Hasit oF ComiINnG Back 
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A variety of practical 
plans for keeping the can- 
vasser out of the movtes 


and on the beat. 


———EEE 











of digging up a sale by diligently canvassing fifty 

bells between nine and five, or reclining back to 
watch a half-baked moron make phoney love to some 
frequently divorced idiot of the silver sheet, and... . 
I ask you, what happens? 

My! Aren’t you smart! 

“Tf our men would only keep on the canvass—!’ In 
a field of effort distinguished for its differences of opin- 
ion, this one secures universal support; that an adequate 
force of salesmen, averaging fifty or more bell-to-bell 
calls daily, will shortly put their employer on Easy Street. 
Both he and they can sneer at panics, “conditions” and 
quotas because, somewhere among those hundreds of 
persons talked to, some will be found: who are pros- 
perous and who have the inclination to buy. 

Numerous plans have been evolved by sales executives 
to secure this concentration of thought and effort. 

There is the sales manager who swears by a system 
of espionage which would make a Russian Grand Duke 
turn emerald green with envy. 

There is another who, disdaining to spy onthis men, 
discreetly imparts to each new man tidings of great joy; 
there is a certain “good looker” on his territory whom, 
really, he should look up. No, he doesn’t remember the 
address, but if the new man will just go up this street 
and down that. It may take a few days, perhaps, but 
she’s in there somewhere. Who knows what number of 
Brooklyn Edison men formed steady canvassing habits 
in their pursuit of that elusive female! 

And between these two plans, there are a thousand 
and one others. 


(5%: the average appliance salesman his choice 


LL of them, however, are motivated by either an iron 

fist encased in velvet, or a form of persuasion which 

will promote steady canvassing habits in the earliest days 
of the salesman’s employment. It must be conceded that 
the mailed fist method is more uniformly successful than 
persuasion ; although the latter should not be disparaged. 
One of the most successful instances of iron-hand 
management was written into the records quite recently, 
by a large wholesaler of rebuilt cleaners. He had bought 
several thousand trade-ins which, after they were over- 
hauled at their respective factories, he offered to the 
retail trade. Two makes were readily bought up by the 
trade channels, but the others, thousands of machines, 
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Your 


could not be placed through these outlets. Without a 
store, and without the use of financing facilities, he cold 


turkeyed those cleaners direct to the consumer on a cash 
basis involving twenty-odd dollars. Here was his plan: 


E SENT out house-to-house canvassers in groups of 

four, agreeing to pay each man fifty cents an hour 
for the time he actually spent on canvassing, plus a coim- 
mission on each sale. 

With each group of canvassers, he sent a ‘crew man- 
ager’’ who received a weekly salary of fifty dollars, with- 
out commission or overriding. This man was, in fact, 
neither a crew manager nor a salesman. He was just 
a plain “cop,” detailed to his group for no other purpose 
but to watch them and report the time for which they 
were actually entitled to pay. . 

And the record shows, not merely that they made it 
possible for him to cop the coin, but that a specialty sell- 
ing for twenty-odd dollars can be sold for cash on the 
one-call system,'and in great volume, as long as the men 
can be kept ringing the bells. 

Anotker plan which proved very successful in practice, 
is what was known in the automobile world as the 
“Dodge idea.”’ It is a modification of the familiar “senior 
and junior system.” 

Each Dodge senior (closing) salesman was permitted 
to eniploy, of his own choice and on his own responsi- 
bility, such junior (canvassing) salesmen as he required 
to cover his strictly defined territory; it was general for 
each senior to employ one junior, seldom more than two. 
The senior worked on a commission basis, with such 
drawing account as his past record warranted. The 
junior worked on a salary of twenty-five to thirty-five 
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Alan Streeter 


“Working canvassers in crews, with a supervisor in charge, is one of the oldest and most effective means 
of keeping men on their jobs—even if they have no guarantee of earnings.’ Photo shows one of the New 
York selling forces of the Eureka Vacuum Cleaner Company. 
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dollars a week, which was charged against the commis- 
sion account of the senior; i.e., as far as payroll went, 
it was the senior salesman’s payroll, rather than the 
house’s—although the juniors received their salaries 
direct from the house. 

The seniors only covered the valuable showroom time. 
The juniors worked solely on the outside, running the 
prospects in to their seniors. On those days when the 
seniors had no floor time, they too worked on the outside, 
but in close contact with their aides so that, if one of the 
latter had a prospect, the senior would be “in” to close 
him. All commissions, no matter by whom the cars were 
sold, were given to the senior; the junior only received, 
in addition to his salary, a bonus of from five dollars up, 
depending on the model sold. 

It will be seen that, with the senior’s limited means 
placed in jeopardy by the employment of lounging or in- 
competent juniors, and with the authority for employ- 
ment or dismissal largely in his hand,—subject, of course, 
to house policy—he would exercise great ingenuity in 
getting and supervising proper young men to assist him, 
with little attention from the house. 

The used car departments of certain Dodge dealers 
also afford a glimpse of what has been done to keep 
salesmen on their toes. The men in these departments 
work on straight commission, without draw. Instead of 
drawing their individual commissions, however, the earn- 
ings of each used car depot are pooled and equally di- 
vided among all salesmen in it at the end of the week. 
It isn’t as hard as it looks to get the men to agree to this. 
In fact, it is comparatively easy to induce new men to 
agree, because it can be pointed out that whether or not 
he sells, or is lucky, he is assured of weekly earnings 
from the start. 


HE main point to be noted, however, is this: all 

hands keep a sharp eye on their colleagues, and raise 
a quick howl if any soldiering is discovered that will 
impair the earnings of the group. 

This writer, when managing a force of Ford salesmen 
a few years ago, found it a very successful practice to 
make new men sell three cars, by canvassing,—either 
on the outside or by telephone—before they were allotted 
any of the very valuable Broadway floor-time offered by 
the house. This policy was extended, later, to cover any 
of the old-timers whose sales slumped over a period of 
three months. That is, out of a force of twelve men, 
only eight were required to cover the floor; if any floor 
man fell into ninth, tenth, e'eventh or twelfth position on 
the sales board, for two consecutive months, he was given 
some outside air—not to breath the inner atmosphere 
again until he had cold turkeyed the stipulated three cars. 

The writer has frequently referred, in these pages, to 
the efficacy of telephone canvassing, so there is no neces- 
sity for going into the subject in detail. But it should be 
noted that the canvassing telephone salesman, working 
directly under his employer’s eye, represents the ultra- 
ideal in concentrated canvassing energy. 

Here then, you have a group of generally successful 
plans, all of them based on mailed fist management; the 
fist may have had a soft surface—but beneath the gloss 
there was iron, and it held a club that could be instantly 
swung to the salesman’s personal loss. 

And there’s the rub! The salesman must have some- 
thing to lose, either in cash or its equivalent, before you 
may twirl a club over his head or shake a mailed fist 
under his nose. 

There is no sense in going into a long dissertation 
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on commissions, drawing accounts and salaries. Suf- 
ficient be it to say that, human nature being what it is, 
salesmen will not take any bossing from you unless you 
pay for the privilege—and the mere right to work for 
you is not sufficient pay because, in this morning’s paper, 
there were at least a dozen jobs, quite as good as yours 
and all of them to be had for the asking. 

This does not mean that it is absolutely essential that 
you pay drawing accounts or salaries; but it does mean 
that, in lieu of guaranteed cash, you must produce an 
easy means of selling, such as a live floor, which assures 
your men of weekly commissions as certain as a salary. 

If you can produce neither cash or virtually guaranteed 
sales, don’t try to boss your men around. You have only 
one recourse, persuasion. The method employed by 
branch offices of the Travelers’ Insurance Company is 
about as good as any, and dealers might try it. 


O TAKE the teeth out of the cold turkey idea, the 

company tells new men that it will arrange appoint- 
ments for them if they so desire. It then directs the 
men to make up a daily list of ten names, secured from 
letter boxes or building directories, on whom they would 
prefer to call; it urges them to keep the names confined 
to a single neighborhood or building. A brief letter is 
then sent to each of these names, saying that Mr. So-and- 
So will call on a certain day, at approximately a speci- 
fied time, in regard to the matter referred to on the 
inner two pages of the letter. 

From Travelers’ viewpoint, the letters have material 
value in two ways. First, they inculcate habits of steady 
convassing by starting the salesman’s day with ten calls 
which he is almost certain to make—unless there is some- 
thing lax in his moral fiber; having thus started his day, 
it becomes easier for him to make strictly cold calls in 
the neighborhood of his “appointments.” It should be 
noted, however, that these appointed calls are not made 
too easy—or the transition to cold calls will become too 
hard. Second, the letters put the company into a posi- 
tion to say, “Here, our fine young man, we have spent 
money trying to help you—what have you to show for 
it?” It puts the house into a position to demand that 
he file an itemized report on each of the calls, and, at the 
morning meeting, to recite his difficulties to the Field 
Supervisor, who will point out his mistakes. 


ORKING canvassers in crews, with a supervisor 

in charge, is, of course, one of the oldest and most 
effective means of keeping men on their jobs—even if 
they have no guarantee of earnings. Put two men to 
“bucking” each other, one on one side of the street, the 
other on the other side, and, in the absence of concrete 
house help, you have done about everything possible. 

On the other hand, send a man out alone, especially a 
green man, and you are giving him every incentive to 
drop in to see Greta Garbo strut her latest stuff. 

To sum up: 

Strong arm sales management and persuasive handling 
are each effective—but the strong arm variety is most 
effective, by far. 

To make the strong arm type effective, you must offer 
inducements to the men to whom you apply it. 

The inducements need not be very substantial. One 
of the most remarkable aspects of sales work is the one 
which shows good men, out of work and temporarily 
strapped, going to work for any sort of a guarantee, no 
matter how small—and developing, under intelligent 
handling, into producers of the first order. 
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John Jobber M.D. 


By Harry B. Perl 


Manager, Rosse M. Gilson, Inc. 
Oakland, Calif. 


JOBBER is a business man. He wouldn’t be a suc- 
cessful jobber if he wasn’t. He knows the funda- 
mental principles of operating a business. How 

to watch overhead costs, buying, credits, selling and the 
one hundred and one things that go to make up a good 
business. 

But—there’s one thing that he almost entirely over- 
looks; the fact that he wouldn’t be in the electrical 
jobbing business if it wasn’t for his dealers and con- 
tractors. He is busy with the machinery of his own 
organization, buying, selling, financing, etc. The dealer 
is left to his own resources. On first thought, you will 
say that this is as it ought to be, but is it? 

Let’s look into it more closely. The more business 
the contractor dealer gets, the more the jobber or jobbers 
get. If a jobber helps a good contractor, he also helps 
himself. If he sells one who doesn’t deserve credit or 
who is a poor business man, he hurts himself. In other 
words, the jobber must know the contractor’s business. 
He must cooperate with him, help him to get better 
business and better prices. The contractor’s business 
must be put on a sane, profitable basis. 

Look at the contracting business in general. (There 
are exceptions, of course.) Jobs are bid on and taken. 
The contractor figures roughly. He doesn’t know what 
overhead means. 


H« HAS no method of recording stock. His book- 
keeping system is slipshod, if any. He manages to 
get a salary or better but each job is financed with money 
from the last job, which should have gone to the jobber 
for material. He looks like a big contractor because 
he is so busy. This goes on from one job to another and 
at the end of the year, or maybe two, he is in the hands 
of his creditors. Who suffers? The jobber. 

The jobber’s credit losses creep up while his profits 
go down. His margins are small anyway and large credit 
losses are disastrous to his business. How can he stop 
it? Tighten up on credit, to be sure, but at the same 
time he will lose business. The efficiency of his credit 
department is not minimizing his losses but in the ratio 
of his bad debt losses to the gross profits lost on orders 
turned down on account of poor credit risks. 

So the jobber must look to other fields for an answer. 

Let him watch the doubtful contractors. He can 
soon tell whether or not they are good business men. 
Watch the jobs they are bidding on. Figure them him- 
self or have them figured. Find out what the doubtful 
contractors bid. See whether or not they know their 
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business. Six chances out of ten the low bidder on a 
job has forgotten overhead or some such important item 
that means the difference between profit and loss. This 
is the beginning of his downhill slide unless measures 
are immediately taken to keep him on his feet. 

Here is where the jobber can play a role he hasn't 
played before. That of doctor to a sick business. 

Go to this contractor and take him into your con- 
fidence. He will undoubtably appreciate your attitude 
as most contractors have respect for their jobbers. The 
contractor knows jobbers are at least sane business men. 

Show him his mistakes and tell him that sooner or 
later it is inevitable that he will “go under” unless a 
change is made immediately. 


TART in by going over his bookkeeping system. If 

he has a slipshod way of doing it, install a simple but 
thorough system. Show him how to keep a stock and 
job record so that he will know the cost of all of his 
jobs. With a cost system he will have no excuse for 
taking jobs too low. The cost method also serves as 
an index to figuring new jobs as it gives labor costs 
in proportion to material costs etc. 

Show him also how he can sell himself to the customer 
instead of getting jobs on low price only. The ad- 
vantages of using good workmen, quality material are 
many. Point these out to him. 

Instead of just selling him merchandise, help him 
land some jobs. Give him credit extension on larger 
jobs that he has really figured*for a profit. A jobber can 
do this without showing partiality, not only to his “live” 
contractors but to all of those who give him their 
cooperation. 

The contractor will like you for it. He will listen 
to your counsel. He will co-operate with you on his 
material and supplies. 

This all takes time but the jobber will spend lots of 
time on other phases of his business, why not on the 
most important part, his customer? He will have more 
positive channels for his merchandise, be more sure 
of his money and help the industry in general. 

In short, the jobber must step out and not only be a 
jobber but efficiency expert as well. He must make 
channels for his merchandise as well as maintain a 
reservoir. As selling comes under maintaining a reser- _ 
voir, he must help the contractors and dealers who are 
really his channels. If they are small and stopped up, 
little merchandise will flow. If they are deep and strong, 


‘the jobber need have no fear. 
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Bur is there Money in it for Mer 


An analysis of dealer selling 
costs and profits on oil house- 
heating equipment 


By 
James A. Worsham 


66 OW much is there in it for me?” is the ques- 

Hi uppermost in the mind of a dealer when 

he first considers the opening of a business or 

the adding to his line of some item heretofore not carried. 

And sooner or later he asks this question of the sales- 

man and of course the salesman is always able to show a 
promising future,as to profits. 

A review of the activities of many of our some two 
thousand dealers reveals as many kinds of situations as 
to final net profits as there are dealers represented in the 
review. 

The same thing can be said with reference to capitat 
needed to handle a given volume of business. The figures 
submitted will serve to indicate the capital required and 
the costs and expenses involved. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that oil burners can 
be handled both wholesale and retail on a finance plan 
that enables a dealer to pay for his oil burners, wholesale, 
with the paper he secures from a retail customer. 

The plan is simple and reduces very materially the 
money needed to develop the business. 

And it is worthy of mention that oil burner paper 1s 
ranked as high as any type of installment paper. 

I have before me a review of a certain dealer’s activi- 
ties in a northern state, who transacts his oil burner 
business from his home. 

He lives in a city of 15,000 and has no show-room or 
office—and on a cash working capital of less than three 
thousand dollars he has sold on an average of $33,000 
worth of oil burner installations per year over a period of 
three years and his gross profits have average $13,200 
per year. 

In his case, it is well to consider several factors, though. 
There is no oil burner competition in that city. He does 
his own sales work and devotes most of his time to it. 
It can be said to his credit that he works eight hours a 
day at this sales work and works systematically, some- 
thing more unusual than one would at first think true. 

His sales have thus far been for cash upon completion 
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Put a padlock on the parts department 


of installation with ten per cent down when order was 
signed. 

He has taken time to become an expert on oil burner 
installations by spending ample time at the factory. He 
has a working arrangement with a heating and plumbing 
firm to make all installations under his personal super- 
vision. He doesn’t have any overhead or installation ex- 
pense because he uses this firm’s installation crew. 

His typical installation figures out as follows: 


Burner and Controls........ $279.25 Selling price............... $850.00 
Plpe and Fittings........... BORO MOON ooh og seg a Kee 499.20 
Tank and Guage... . be, 5 68.53 oo 
Excavation......... igtitck: 1 3500 “GOroas PrOkt.660.. % ws. $350.80 
Electrical Work. . ‘ 22.21 
Labor. : she we 33.33 

$499.20 


OR the man who thus does his own sales and service 
work (his wife doing his accounting work), it is pos- 
sible to handle a sizeable volume of oil burner business 
on a small capital investment. We are frank to say that 
of all the assets such a dealer or any dealer can have is a 
willingness to work at the job at least eight hours a day. 
Going to a city of 100,000, we find a plumbing and 
heating firm rated at $300,000, who have developed an 
oil burner sales and service department. Beyond doubt, 
their unusual showing was due to the outstanding pres- 
tige of the company. 
Their accounts, so far as the oil burner department is 
concerned, covering a period of one year is as follows: 


Installation Prices: 





Burner’ Inside Work and Tank Size Add for Tank Installation 
Material Price 
1200 $700.00 275 g. $75.00 $775.00 
550 g. 150.00 850.00 
1000 g. 211.00 911.00 
2000 g. 350.00 1050.00 
3000 g. 450.00 1150.00 
$600.00 Additional for second unit. 
1800 35.00 additional list price 
1800 35.00 2000 g. 350.00 1085.00 
Income from sale of 192 Oil-O-Matics, per above basis: 
(a) 13-1800s, 2000 g. tanks @ $1085.00.................... $14,105.00 
(>) 19-1200, 275 ¢; tanks @ 775700. . «6c cccce cess 14,725.00 
(c) 160-1200s, 1000 g. tanks @ 911.00.................... 145,760.00 
$174, 590.0 00 
Cost of Installation: 
Equipment: 37.5% 
CMe SS Oe CE i. | re $5,820.00 
(i=6) 100-1 eees BID COD. .....nn6 occ cc ccesacse 48,600.00 
Freight & Cartage @ MEW MOG, acct ww cds suas 800.00 
Burners, complete with controls, delivered.................... $55,220.00 
(a) 20-2000 g. tanks @ 98.28................... 1,965.00 
Cartage on ten 
(b) 20- g- PERERA OE. 90 bith acs ncsisy SeekGs 650.00 
SUN a igh le ets sie ae heen Roan ON 20.00 
(c) 160-1000 z. tanks @ 61.37........... Fs ca 9,819.20 
RMERR MO IER UY 0555 04, ~ 0101s 51s aicieie =. o55.4 one 400.00 
MASA AM URIPINEE RED ROIID 65506 5 5c einc- 54a wikis wie eared oases eee 12,929.80 
tn DORE Aik RTIENOING iis 055s sis soe ss tsa ee SA wee ees $68,149.80 








Installation Cost: 15.8% : 
Fire Brick and Cement.. ee Pee deewiclia a acs ene $2,000 
Electrical Material and Labor. . oA 1 | Se ee en y 
Valves, pipes, fittings, etc......... I so b-o eas arcs 4,000 
Asbestos, paint and incidentals..... 2.00.............. 400 
NOMPORME RO TODS 65 onc5 555 oo coe cass BAS os s36 os aes oe we 600 
Inspections, permits, etc........... 712} | | Sa aan 400 
Excavation for tanks ° 
3) 2209) $69.00.) 5 ccc 7. 00 
GE SU CME 3 | Se rr MUS ein Cea 8,500 
Other labor, 2 men, 2 days per burner 40.00............. 8,000 
PEM ORE OL PMBLGMBUION:...6/5-44.6-ssiiscn evens 4d we woke bere sewers $28,900.00 
Service: 2.7% 
(To be credited to Service Dept. for first year’s service) @ $25.00 
ho AN is ee SR eR ae Se rear ea eee eee 5,000.00 
Selling Cost and Advertising: 16.2% 
Commission to salesmen, 10% on sales.............. $18,296.00 
AL RSET Sal, eos os 08 gc a cs slack oe SiMe EN ites a Hale. Wen 1,800.00 
Circularizing, postage, etc. ..... 2... ccc ccc ns 1,200.00 
Executive sales cost (2 men)................0.0e00: 8,000.00 
(8 men for 15 days at $3 per day)................ 360.00 
RPE DONBUB OL OIGU) 6 cc. ssc cee cisiet. ce OG eee” Saaae ene 
GMI ERG CAC VOTUIBING GOBIS .. .in.6 «odo. Ss cea wins bee sea ees 29,656.00 
Administration expenses: 5.0% 
LLU ley esc Ses he ce ec ge 2,400.00 
Office and executive expenses...................0-: 3,600.00 
Ra MHNER EM TMIN INTER aaron ores: Fs sce carist ae sow enecs o Ole aural ee 2,400.00 
Depreciation on fixtures: 
CLOW ATES UU ULC |) aA lla a 200.00 
RNIN econ cca ka anne nye deel on es 400.00 
PSION OT CONDOS ass Sie Es aise ess SAG OO yee eS eae 9,000.00 
NET PROPIT POR OND WMA Ss 6. ce ic ice pertes to ceaseless 33,884.20 
22.8% 
Recanitulation 
Income from sale of 192 Oil-O-Matics..................0.0 0000: 174,590.00 
Cost of equipment 31.9 68,149.00 
Tnstaliation (Cost... «66-565 6666. 0s ; 28,900.00 
Service (first year).. : : : 5,000.00 
Selling and Advertising. 29,656.00 
Administration Expenses. . SE ,000.00 
Net Profit for-year...... 6.6.65. 33,884.20 


$174,590.00 $174,590.00 


In a city of 54,000 an electrical dealer rated at $200,- 
000 has been selling on an average of 25 oil burners 
a year. 

His figures on installations run approximately as 
follows: 





PNPPHOR Ss 52) o3o55 6a Saye $305.00 Selling Price of Installation. $850.00 
MON Gos ek eree ees 5.00 

MEMEO A' 5 sees A ld he, 55.00 Groee PIGhtcks oc sere 395.00 
Pipe and i eae 15.00 
lec, WOrk..5 556 66.2 20.00 
Excavating.......... 10.00 
SOE ci oc hina 35.00 
Brick and Cement... . 10.00 
$455.00 


It will be noticed that no overhead on selling expense 
was figured in. In this particular case, investigation 
showed a cost to sell of about 10 per cent. 


NE dealer, coming under my observance, was selling 

about 125 burners a year as an exclusive business 
and had lost about $12,000 the first year. He had taken 
the place of a dealer, cancelled out and there were many 
burners in use in the city of the make he was selling. This 
is in a city of 800,000. 

A careful audit disclosed that his biggest loss was 
through his parts and service department. - Even such 
items as a motor would go out without any record and no 
charge be made. 

Service calls were being made on burners beyond the 
year guarantee period and no charge being made. 








The dealer should charge for service 
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After a padlock had been put on the parts department 
and a man placed in charge—and every serviceman and 
salesman held strictly to account for every hour of the 
day, the next year showed a substantial profit, sufficient 
to offset this previous year’s loss and $12,200 besides. 

The amount of time to get under good headway on 
sales of oil burners depends on many things of course. 

As in anything else, unremitting, hard work is the big- 
gest determining factor. Cases have come under my ob- 
servation where a small dealer in a small city of less than 
4,000 has sold as high as $35,000 worth of installations 
the first year, devoting his 
time to nothing else. Of 
course he could not expect to 
continue year after year at 
this rate in such a small city. 

Public acceptance of the 
oil burning idea is rather 
general now and sales are 
easier made now than they 
were a few years ago. 

The market possibilities of 
a city can be roughly sketched 
as follows: 

Take a city of 40,000. As- 
suming that each family con- 
sists of five people, it is safe 
to say that there are 8,000 
homes in that city. For 
various reasons, such as 
people living in apartments, 
etc., and eliminating many 
types of the poorer class of 
homes, the available home 
market simmers down to one 
half that number of 4,000 
homes. ’ ~~ ogee 
Assuming further that SS EL foe a. 
there are eight oil burner is 
dealers at work on _ those 
homes and a new start by 
all is being made, that leaves 4 
a possible first time sale of 500-oil burners or 10 years’ 
work, for each dealer, if only 50 burners are averaged a 
year. (Usually one or two dealers do 85 per cent of 
the business. ) 

Assuming further that the average life of an oil burner 
is ten years, and that after the first ten years, all homes 
are using oil, then there is a potential market of 400 oil 
burners a year replacement business. Divide that among 
the eight dealers and there is a potential replacement 
business of 50 oil burners a year for each dealer with a 
gross business of between $25,000 to $40,000 gross sales, 
depending of course on size and installed price of burner. 
These figures do not take into account the increase in 
population with the attendant new homes which on an 
average should be twenty-six for each thousand homes in 
the city. In this city of 40,000 the average number of 
new homes each year would be, on this basis, about 114. 

In other words, the market possibilities year after year 
are equal to any type of specialty item, with an ever- 


increasing tendency on the part of people to want more 
and more conveniences. 


, a public utility is handling oil burners, they 
receive, in addition to profits on sales, the added 
profit of power load. In one city of 30,000 there are al- 
ready 1,000 oil burners in use which constitutes a very 
worth while power load. These sales have been made in 
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Winter is a good selling time 


the face of coal, priced as low as $4.50 a ton and fuel oil 
six to seven cents a gallon, and indicates what can be 
done along this line, even when coal costs considerably 
less to use. 

Whether it is a large firm or an individual, the im- 
portant thing is to conserve the available profit through 
getting a fair price and not resorting to ruinous cut- 
throat price cutting. It is also vital to exact a fair serv- 
ice and repair charge after the first year and to have men 
well trained in installation and service, for no oil burner 
is any better than the capability of the one who installs 
it and poor installations can 
eat up profit through serv- 
ice costs. 


DEALER often finds 

his profits being ab- 
sorbed through too high an 
overhead for selling. This is 
brought about through over- 
organization. That is to say 
he will have a salesmanager 
and district manager, where 
they are not needed. With 
other dealers, I find no prop- 
erly organized sales depart- 
ment, where one is sorely 
needed, the dealer depending 
on people walking in and 
buying. The result is that 
sales are severely low. 

A dealer should have one 
salesman for each 300 pros- 
pective buyers and_ each 
salesman should have a defi- 
nite set task each day of 
interviewing ten prospects. 

If a dealer has eight or ten 
salesmen then a sales man- 
ager’s services are needed to 
direct and co-ordinate the 
work. 

It has reached a point when most any season of the 
year is a satisfactory time to start. 

It used to be thought that the spring months and Sep- 
tember and October were the best months in which to 
sell oil burners, but dealers are rapidly finding that the 
very factors which persuade a person to put in automatic 
heat confront him daily during the winter days and be- 
cause of this he is more susceptible to the salesman’s 
story than at any other time. 

Those dealers who have awakened to this fact are go- 
ing right ahead in closing orders. But these same dealers 
will likewise push for orders in the summer months 
basing their appeal at that time on being able to install 
without inconveniencing anyone. 

It is well to point out that the oil burner industry has 
had to pass through its period of development and those 
dealers who battled through this period contended with 
losses that are not at all necessary at present. 

They even had their own lack of oil burner education 
to contend with but from now on it is the most valuable 
asset they have with the wonderful progress that has been 
made by manufacturers in the development of the prod- 
uct and the profits dealers are able to realize will depend 
more, than anything else, on their own good sense in co- 
operating and getting a fair price and also on that degree 
of business ability that must be present regardless of 
what kind of products are sold. 
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Electrical Merchandising’s editorial staff are all travelers, and the 
travels of Clotilde Grunsky, Pacific Coast editor, range from Trieste 
to Tokyo. Electrical marketing in France, England, Germany and 
Italy was analyzed in a series of articles published in 1928 which 
attracted wide interest. She presents in the following article, mailed 
from Kobe, a concise picture of how electrical merchandising is 
practiced in the Island Kingdom. 















APANESE figures on the electrical industry are im- 

pressive. In kilowatt-hour output and in number of 

customers served, the power companies of Japan 
rank among the largest of the world. Ninety-two per 
cent of the homes of Japan are wired, according to a 
recent official report, a figure which compares well with 
the record of any other country. Since 1918, the number 
of customers has more than doubled, now reaching a total 
of 10,550,000; the number of lamps in use has increased 
by three times and the total wattage of the domestic load 
by 3.5 times. 

The general impression of the country is that of a fast- 
developing land of considerable national wealth unevenly 
distributed. It is well to remember in considering elec- 
trical markets, that eighty-five per cent of the population 


An exterior view of Chiyodagumi Electric 
Store, Ginza, Tokyo. The interior of this store 
is shown on the opposite page. 
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have incomes of less than $500 per year per family of six 
persons.. Not more than 1.5 per cent have incomes 
larger than $200 per month. The mass of people are in- 
dustrious, thrifty, anxious to get ahead, willing to adopt 
improvements when their efficacy is demonstrated— 
frankly admiring of western ways—but with a limited 
purchasing power. 

The first figures therefore should be modified by say- 
ing that although electric service in the home is almost 
universal, in few cases does it extend beyond the use of 
light. Further, it is confined to 
two or three outlets per home. 

Early rates were on a flat basis 
depending upon the number of out- 
lets, or else a minimum charge was 
made at the rate of an assumed con- 
sumption of 1 kw.-hr. per lamp, 
neither of which schedules favored 
the installation of an _ extensive 
home lighting system. The gradual 
increase in the use of electricity for 
other purposes on a metered rate 
and the growing appreciation by the 
power companies of the importance 
of domestic consumption has begun 
to change this and the present drift 
is toward metered rates and 24-hr. 
service. Eighty per cent, however, 
of domestic consumers are still on a 
flat rate basis, according to an in- 
formal estimate. There is an 
average of three lighting outlets 
per home, the average wattage 
being low—25 or 30 watts per lamp. Most of these are 
used with a hanging cord and simple reflector, even the 
more comfortable homes showing little tendency toward 
a study of modern illumination problems or of artistic 
fixture design. The rather diverting comment was made 
that many householders keep their light on all night, in 
spite of discomfort and the nuisance of summer insects, 
in order to get the full advantage of the flat rate. 


HE question of what appliance was first introduced 
into the home after light elicited the rather surprising 
information that the most popular ap- 
pliance was the electric fan. One 
manufacturer estimated that 1,000,000 
of these agents of relief from summer 
heat are now in use in Japan and that 
70,000 are sold each year. Second in 
popularity, but far behind the fan in 
numbers sold, is the electric iron. Two 
local adaptations, one a steam iron with 
a water container which moistens the 
clothes as it presses them and the other 
an iron shaped like a shoe horn with a 
long straight handle are popular. Radio, 
which is largely sold through electrical 
dealers, ranks third and the cooking 
stove of the small grill or fireless cooker 
type (this especially adapted to rice) 
comes next. Farther down the line are 
the small electric heaters (one which 
looks like the familiar charcoal brazier 
and another of the foot warmer type are 
popular), the electric tea kettle and the 
electric toaster. 
Larger appliances are too expensive 
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to find wide application, although the vacuum cleaner has 
shown itself adapted to the renovation of bed cushions 
and hence has enjoyed a fair sale. Electric refrigera- 
tion is sold to commercial establishments and to a very 
few of the larger homes and the same may be said of 
electrical cooking equipment. 


HE manufacturer plays by far the largest role in the 
distribution of equipment. Power companies to date 
have taken little interest in the sale of electrical appli- 
ances, although the appreciation 
of the importance of the domes- 
tic load is growing and some of 
the larger companies have put on 
iron or fan campaigns and are 
contemplating further activity. 
A Society for Electrical De- 
velopment exists, sponsored by 
the manufacturers, which pub- 
lishes a magazine with about 6,000 
domestic subscribers. It also 
furthers such enterprises as the 
recent Home Electrical display 
in the vicinity of Tokyo. This 
was promoted by a building con- 
tractor who erected seventeen 
bungalows in the semi-foreign 
style of approved modern Japa- 
nese homes in a tract some 45 


(Top) Pictures of 
Edison decorated 
every lamp post along 
the main shopping 
street of Tokyo dur- 
ing Edison Week. 
This is a window 
display in the store 
of the Tokyo Elec- 
tric Company. 


(Above) An interior 
view of Chiyodagumi 
Electric Store, Ginza, 
Tokyo. Note the 
number and variety 
of heaters displayed, 
an item of impor- 
tance in Japan. 


Interior view of 
Teikoku Consolidated 
Electric Lamp Com- 
pany, Tokyo, Japan. 
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Show room of Electric Department of 
Mitani & Co., Ltd. Tokyo. 


maa 


Show window of electric store decorated by 
Teikokn Consolidated Electric Lamp Company, 
Tokyo 





An interior view of typical electric store at Ginza, 
Tokyo. Tokyo Electric Co., Ltd. 
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minutes by the train from Tokyo. A large department 
store furnished the houses, electrical manufacturers fur- 
nished the electrical equipment, the Japanese Society 
for Electrical Development furnished appropriate litera- 
ture on the use of electricity and a prominent Tokyo 
newspaper gave the enterprise publicity. The exhibit 
was to be open 30 days and, in spite of considerable in- 
convenience of travel to reach the location, attendance on 
good days was said to be about 1,000—the houses sold at 
from 3,000 to 5,000 yen, or from $1,500 to $2,500 in 
our money. 

These homes mark the initial step toward popularizing 
the Red Seal movement which was inaugurated in Japan 
about five months ago. The standards have been slightly 
reduced to meet Japanese conditions, but in the main the 
requirements are the same. It is hoped to press this cam- 
paign in the near future and considerable interest is being 
shown by the electrical industry. 

The exhibit and demonstration idea has received wide- 
spread approval in Japan, where so many of the electrical 
appliances represent new ideas which must be shown to 
the public before they are adopted. As a consequence, 
displays of electrical appliances are put on from time to 
time by the larger department stores, frequently being . 
staged as invitation events. 


HE Tokyo Electric Company, the largest manu- 

facturer of lamps in Japan and directly affiliated with 
the General Electric Company has an extensive lighting 
school and appliance display in its works at Kawasaki, 
not far from Tokyo. Here invitational demonstrations 
are given to groups of factory owners, commercial men, 
hospital authorities and housewives, with programs which 
cover the use of electricity, particularly for lighting pur- 
poses, to meet their particular needs. 

The permanently installed equipment is very complete. 
A Japanese home is shown in its entirety, with several 
foreign rooms also which contain model lighting fixtures 
and electric appliances. A lecture hall is flexibly wired to 
show every conceivable lighting effect. Another section 
is devoted to hospital equipment, another to window dis- 
play lighting and electric signs. One room is outfitted 
with all types of factory lighting which may be shown at 
any height, with or without shades. The walls in this 
room are reversible panels, light and dark, to show the 
difference due to reflecting surface. 


HE manufacturer in most cases merchandises direct 

through shops in all parts of Japan which are under 
the direction of managers in their employ. In addition, 
there are hundreds of small dealers who do an extensive 
business in lamps, fixtures and cheap small appliances. 
The contracting business is usually not associated with 
merchandising of appliances but is carried on entirely 
as an independent field. 

In the limited field for larger appliances, American 
makes are popular and recognized to be of high quality. 
There is also a market for smaller appliances on the mer- 
its of their better wearing qualities, but here the com- 
petition with locally made cheap goods is very keen. 
Price is an important consideration with most buyers and 
in price imported goods cannot hope to compete with 
Japanese brands. 

The interest in electricity and electrical aids to do- 
mestic comfort is very keen on the part of new Japan and 
with increasing prosperity among wider numbers, the 
market for all electrical lines seems destined for long 
and continued growth. 
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Advertising 


to the 


The Colorado Public 
Service Company 
contacts its scattered 
customers by means 
of the rural papers 


tising problem, but all have much in common, 

according to the experience of the Public Service 
Company of Colorado. With the recent acquisition of 
new properties, this company found itself with the neces- 
sity of reaching through advertising the inhabitants of 
some fifty communities of varying sizes and interests, not 
to mention the country districts in between. Headquar- 
ters for this service have been established in Denver 
under the direction of E. K. Hartzell, assistant to F. R. 
Jamison, publicity manager of the company. 

In general it may be said that the Public Service Com- 
pany spends from 2 to 3 per cent of gross sales upon 
sales advertising. This quota is set at the beginning of 
the year and determines the limit within which expendi- 
tures are expected to fall. Amounts are divided between 
communities roughly according to the amount of mer- 
chandising they do. 

Sixty per cent of this allowance goes to newspaper 
advertising. Circulars for hand distribution and direct 
by mail advertising take another 20 per cent. About 3 
per cent of the allotment goes to billboard advertising, 
while program, souvenir and other miscellaneous adver- 
tising absorb some 12 per cent. Administration expense 
amounts to another 12 per cent. 


“sn community presents its own specific adver- 


N ADDITION to this sales appropriation, the com- 

pany devotes from 0.6 to 0.75 of 1 per cent to institu- 
tional or good will advertising. The points at which this 
is expended are determined almost entirely by local 
conditions. All the territory gets a certain proportion of 
it, but the major attention is paid to points where a local 
franchise or other situation calls for special effort. 

Many of the newspapers with which the Public Service 
Company deals serve communities of only a few hundred 
population. Some of them are weeklies, some come out 
twice a week. The company believes in the value of all 
of them. Indeed, the weekly paper which serves a dis- 
trict not otherwise overburdened with news service fre- 
quently receives closer attention than its larger urban 
neighbor. The list of publications has been carefully 
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selected, not on the basis of size, but on quality 
and coverage obtained throughout the community. 

Newspapers usually are thinnest on Saturdays and 
Mondays, hence this is usually the time selected by the 
company for institutional advertising. There are two 
reasons back of this. In the first place, the newspaper 
itself is pleased and a pleasant relationship is thereby 
fostered. Secondly, the very fact that other advertisers 
usually avoid these days means that there is less com- 
petition for attention, the advertisement will receive 
better display space and convey its message better. As 
such advertising has no specific sales angle, it is not im- 
portant that it should be read at any specific time. 

Sales advertising, on the other hand, should come to 
the attention of the prospect at a strategic moment. 
Thursdays an Fridays are usually selected for this type 
of advertising. From 60 to 70 per cent of the sales 
advertising appropriation is expended in the ten days 
which intervene between the end of the month and the 
closing day of the discount period, tying up sales activ- 
ities with bill paying. 


HE preferred size for advertisements is either 3 

columns by 140 lines, for an ad which is to dominate 
the page, or 3 columns by 10 inches. Another size fre- 
quently used by the Public Service Company of Colorado 
is the 2-column space, with a depth of from 8 to 10 
inches. Occasionally a 4-column ad running the full 
depth of the page is used. 

No special effort is made to obtain preferred space, 
but the company feels that it obtains a little more than 
an even break. 

It is a difficult thing to check up on results from 
advertising. On occasion the company has run advertise- 
ments with a coupon attached which is good for $1 
applied on the purchase of some appliance when pre- 
sented at a company sales room. Sometimes not one of 
these coupons will be returned; at other times the 
response will be most gratifying. Occasionally it will be 
possible to credit an unusually good sales record almost 
entirely to one advertisement. 
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Merchandising 
methods of 
Idaho Power 
Company 
produce high 
average sales 
over widespread 
territory 





L. W. Brainard, 

Sales Manager 

Idaho Power 
Company 


, NHE Idaho Power Company 
with its headquarters at Boise, 
Idaho, last year sold an average 

of $28.10 worth of electrical appliances to every one of 

its 26,463 residence customers. This figure, although it 
may be exceeded by individual records made in other 
sections, is nevertheless far above the average for the 
country as a whole and is in itself an index to the 
aggressive and successful merchandising policy carried 

out by this company under the leadership of M. L. 

Hibbard as vice-president and general manager and 

L. W. Brainard as sales manager. 

The basis of the success attained lies in no one tactor, 
of course, but is due to such diversified elements as the 
hearty support and cooperation given the merchandising 
department by the management, the unusual success at- 
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The central offices of the Idaho 
Power Company at Boise, Idaho. 


per 
Customer 


tained by the company in enlisting the interest of all 
employees, a policy of successive campaigns which serve 
to keep the sales force at the peak of its efforts and an 
active and comprehensive sales work carried on in 
agricultural districts. 

The company has twenty-five stores—one for each 
branch office and as many salesmen in the field. In 
addition every employee of the company is a part time 
salesman. Every effort is made to bring this about, as it 
is felt that the complete cooperation and interest of every 
employee is the greatest asset in facing the public which 
any company can have. It is therefore arranged at the 
beginning of each year that the merchandising plans as 
outlined for the coming season be explained to all em- 
plovees, as well as to the salesmen. They thus under- 
stand and are in accord with the company’s desire to 
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build up its range load, its rural power use or its 
domestic lighting. Then as special campaigns are an- 
nounced, provision is made also for non-salesmen 
employees to enter. 

Mr. Brainard believes in a salary plus commission 
basis for all sales work. All employees of the company 
have their incomes so arranged that they are proportional 
to the success of the company. Thus salesmen receive 
from $75 to $150, plus $1 per every $1000 of total 
company sales, plus varying commissions for each ap- 
pliance they personally sell. Other employees also share 
in company success. They, too, are allowed special 
commissions for assistance in sales events, the general 
average being $1 for a prospect and $1.50 for a sale. 
This arrangement does away with any elements of un- 
friendly rivalry and makes all concerned with the 
achievement of the goal. Furthermore, it means un- 
popularity for the slacker and creates a public opinion 
of enthusiasm within the company which is conducive 
to the best of inter-company relationships. 

A twelve-page outline of sales activities for the year 
is mailed to all employees of the company in January 
and frequent sales letters are sent them. Periodic reports 
of each store, comparing results with the bogie for that 
district, stimulate the competitive spirit among others 
as well as the regular sales force. Special methods of 
cooperation are planned for each sales event. In the 
fall, for instance, the sale of lamps is turned over to the 
entire organization, with special commissions and re- 
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Interior of the tent at county fair. 
The Idaho Power Company aroused 
Special interest in these exhibits by co- 
Operating with the Idaho Committee 
on the Relation of Electricity to Agr?- 
culture. 
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wards with the result that many empty sockets are filled 
and quotas generally exceeded. 


N THE spring washing machine campaign, all em- 

ployees are fully acquainted with plans and are asked 
to participate in the selling. They wear buttons in their 
lapels and share in bonuses earned individually and by 
their district. In some of these campaigns, the com- 
mission per sale increases proportionally with the number 
ef sales made, that is, the employee who sells five ap- 
pliances receives more in payment for each than does 
the man who has sold but one. This encourages him to 
continue his efforts and not stop with the first sale. 
Sales literature is sent all employees as well as those in 
the sales force and every effort is made to enlist the 
interest of the entire staff in inter-district contests. How 
successful these efforts have been is shown by the record 
of sales made through non-salesman employees. ‘The 
Payette district of the company, for instance, last year 
showed a record of 52 per cent of sales made through 
such channels. 

Mr. Brainard is a firm believer in the campaign system 
of selling. He believes that this method serves to keep 
the sales force always at the height of their achievements 
and results in a far higher record of sales per staff 
employed than would a year of straight selling. He 
believes that anything a man gets used to ceases to be 
an incentive after a time, so that the salesman who has 
a regular salary or a fixed commission as his reward 
inevitably grows slack. By dis- 
tributing rewards unevenly through- 
out the year and bringing out the 
“game” spirit in connection with 
each special event, interest is con- 
tinually renewed. Rewards in all 
such cases should be so devised that 
the average man may obtain an 
adequate return for his efforts, while 
the unusual salesman attains the pro- 
portional success which he deserves. 

The sales year is thus subdivided 
into a series of special events, their 


(Below) Over 6,000 visitors were 
registered at this special tent occupied 
by the Idaho Power Company at a 
county fair. At the left may be seen 
the truck used by the Company to sell 
smaller appliances in the outlying farm 
districts. 








order in general following the program as laid down by 
the N.E.L.A. schedule. A typical year follows a course 
somewhat after the following pattern: 
January—January clearance, vacuum cleaners, farm 
lighting. 
February—Stock reduction of larger apparatus. 
March—Washers. 


April to September, inclusive—Ranges, water heaters, 
fans, refrigerators. 


October—Washers. 
November—Ironers, vacuum cleaners. 
December—Christmas appliances, ranges, refrigerators. 


Lamps are considered on campaign for twelve months 
of the year, with special attention in the fall. 


HE territory served by the Idaho Power Company 

is largely agricultural in nature and special attention 
is paid to the development of the rural load. A group of 
twelve men, each of whom has had the background 
of an agricultural course and other special training to 
fit him for this work are organized under R. S. Over- 
street, graduate agricultural engineer, into what is 
known as the Rural Service department. It is the func- 
tion of these men to carry on good will work with the 
farmer, helping him to solve any of his problems. 

At the time a rural extension is considered, for in- 
stance, and after it has been put in, he advises with the 
farmer as to the wiring of his home and the appliances 
he will need as well as the methods by which electricity 
can be made to serve the needs of the other departments 
of his farm work. It is expected that each of these 
representatives will be able to contact about 500 farm 
homes within a year and their territory is planned ac- 
cordingly. 

A sales letter addressed to prospective farm users of 
electricity which is accompanied by a descriptive farm 
booklet and a return postcard leads up to the initial 
contact, which then is continued through all stages of the 
farm development. Lights and water supply usually 
form the initial installation, followed as soon as possible 
by the installation of electrical helps in the dairy, chicken 
house and barn and by the installation of an electric 
range in the home. 

The rural service men carry at all times a supply of 
extra lamps, sockets, cord and fuses to meet emergency 
needs. 

A truck specially designed with removable sides, be- 
hind which small appliances are housed on shelves and 
with a central compartment for larger appliances serves 
to carry the store direct to the farm itself and has greatly 
in creased the sale of the minor home appliances. 


OR farm machinery which the company does not 
handle, co-operation is maintained with the dealers 
and manufacturers of such equipment. The farmer who 
shows interest in any of these electrically operated ma- 
chines is asked by the rural service adviser whether he 
would like to have the dealer sent out to him and if so, 
rith what man he ordinarily deals. In case he does not 
express a desire to have this done, the report is made 
to the appropriate co-operating merchant in any case, 
only he is requested not to state from what source he 
obtained his information of the farmer’s interest in his 
“ecupment. 
‘Special attention is paid to county fairs, at which 
much interest has been aroused through a series of joint 
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exhibits with the Idaho Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture. At one such fair where the 
Idaho Power Company’s booth occupied a tent to itself, 
ever 6,000 visitors were registered. On such an occa- 
sion care is taken to have visitors, if consumers, fill out 
a card indicating the appliances they already possess, 
while non-customers are asked to state how near to the 
company’s lines their farm is located. 

The twenty-five stores of the company each is in 
charge of a local agent, with a larger force and a more 
comprehensive display in the two or three larger centers 
of population. One of the features to be noted in con- 
nection with these stores is the fact that they are pro- 
vided with movable counters and other fixtures. This 
makes it possible to change about the entire layout of 
the store in order to feature some particular appliance 
at the time of a campaign. Mr. Brainard believes in 
mass display. In a washing machine campaign all fix- 
tures will be shifted to the rear of the store and the 
entire front filled with washing machines. This serves 
to spread the campaign spirit to the public as well as to 
the staff and never fails to attract attention. Where 
one washing machine would be passed by, it is found 
that even those who already own a washer will stop to 
look at a mass display of them, just out of interest in the 
evidence of something going on. 


LL of these sales activities have resulted in the record 

of $743,787.76 worth of electrical appliances sold 

last year in a territory where 26,463 homes are served, or 
the figure of $28.10 per home, as quoted at the beginning 
of this article. The company keeps strict account of 
all expenses to be charged against the merchandising de- 
partment, including rental, advertising, warehouse ex- 
pense—a typical year showing the following percentages: 
Per Cent of Gross Sales 


Labor and materials— 


including cost price of appliances sold, installation 
cost, transportation and warehouse expense, in- 
ventoty SHTHMENMC, Gil. . 2. cde eee 


Commercial expense— 


salesroom rental, window lighting, salesmen’s sal- 
aries, commissions, expenses, advertising, demon- 
stration, etc. 


Accounting and collection expense— 
including uncollectible accounts written off 


General expense— 


salaries of general office, sales and accounting ex- 
ecutives, insurance and taxes on stock and miscel- 
laneous 


Interest— 


on accounts receivable, average monthly invest- 
ment in merchandise, stock and store fixtures and 
equipment 


This leaves as net profit a figure of 5 per cent of gross 
sales. This, in fact, amounted in the year under con- 
sideration to 6.7 per cent on the capital employed in 
merchandising activities, consisting of the three items— 
merchandise stock, accounts receivable and store fixtures 
and equipment. 
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NCESSANT rains—sleet aid snow—the ever-present and pervad- 


ing dampness of long, cold days. The sun, an infrequent visitor, 

sheds a pale and cheerless light. These are the days when children 

suffer most—wet feet, colds and fever finding in lowered resistance, 

no barrier to their relentless attacks. The modern mother is helping 

eliminate most of winter’s ills by providing—in the home—the health 
giving rays of the summer sun. 














The experimental plane 
of the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories gathering 
data on atmospheric 
conditions. 





The second of a series on 
the use of the airplane in 
the electrical industry. 





















A delivery of wringer rolls to the Maytag Company. The 

Maytag men above are: L. L. Neilson, Roy Bradt, vice- 

president; W. A. Smith, factory manager; T. H. Maytag; 
and C. HW. Clausser, purchasing agent. 
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The Temple Corporation, radio manufacturers, 
yave away this $7,500 cabin monoplane in a 
recent distributors’ sales contest. It was won 
by the Ackerman Electric Company of Grand 
Rapids, Mich. The two gaudily-garbed men on 
the extreme right are Cliff S. Bettinger, Sales 
Promotion Manager, and Frank Hoffman, pilot. 





(Below) The first piece of — shipped into 
Vew England was this G-E  refrigerator—a 


rush order delivery to a Concord, N. H., dealer. 








When the Georgia Power Company put on a re- 
frigerator campaign in May-June, 1929, they 
publicised the event almost exclusively by airplane. 
Above, left to right: J. M. Stafford, Jr., Advertis- 
ing De Mary Daniel, C. A. Collier, Vice- 
President in Charge of Sales; HH. A. Pendergraph, 
+ ae 3 Doug Davis, H. S. Dodger, Sales Dept. and 
ae sg Bill Shuly, pilot. 
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Curtis Lighting, Inc., makes frequent use of the 
aurplane for special fast deliveries. 





Mr. Arthur J. Kercher, Vice-President of 
Wesix, Inc., is both owner and pilot of this 
Ryan brougham monoplane, which he uses fre- 
quently on company business. From left to 
right: Mr. Kercher, C. A. Russell, Sales Man- 
ager, and Fred Hodger, Sales Engineer. 





Insert shows a_ small 
two-burner range in- 
stalled by the Standard 
Electric Stove Company 
y in the new Wright “Pa- 
2 trician” airplane. The 
stove is operated by 
two generators attached 
The Priscilla Pearl Co., Hyannis, oe gobi “ies 
Mass., had some valuable pear! oy the plane. 
essence that was perishable—they 
needed a refrigerator pronto—local 
dealer out of model—phones Bos- 
i ton distributor—machine delivered 
by airplane in 45 minutes. One 
more sale saved. 


Uti 


“Doug” Davis, ace of southern airmen 
and chief pilot of the expedition, standing 
in front of one of the planes from which 
card-board cut-outs of the refrigerato) 
were distributed all over the city. H. A. 
Pendergraph, Merchandise Manager, is 
m the cockpit and the girl with the 
big grin is Mary Daniel of the Sales 
Department. 
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Consolidated Gas and 
Electric Co., Baltimore, 
Sells 3509 Eurekas in 
53 days. ..in a market 
of 150,000 wired homes 





Dorsey R. Smith 
Merchandise Manager | 





C. S. Stackpole 
Asst. Mdse. Manager 























H. E. Pollock, Mgr. { 
Dist. Mgr. Organizatioz. §. 








B. A. Duvall,Megr. | 





ise J 


- © Main Store Floor Sales | 
Eureka Standard Eureka Special Eureka Junior $16.50 . 
$56.50 $39.50 Electric (Heater) Hair- 
Attachments Attachments Drying Attachment 





$8.00 $6.00 $3.00 
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BOSTON, NEW YORK, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


Heating Industry 


a 
pay 


IN CANADA 


HIRAM WALKER & SONS, METAL PRODUCTS LTD., 
4445 LAWTON AVENUE, DETROIT, MICH. 


WALKERVILLE, ONT, 








The Philadelphia Electric Com- 


pany exhibit at the Philadelphia 
Electric Club show portrays the 


change in the home through the 
use of electric appliances. 


Complete with convenience outlets and table cookery, the dining room of 1930 is in sharp contrast to the 
golden oak and art glass dome of twenty years earlier. 
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St. Louis 
Conducts 


| UEAGUE SALES ScHOOL 


trade is better training of sales forces selling 

electrical appliances and radio. The Appliance 
Dealers Section of the St. Louis Board of Trade have 
recently completed an activity to meet just this condition. 
At a meeting some months ago this section decided that 
a course in salesmanship for their retail salesmen would 
‘be likely to increase sales efficiency and hence business. 
The activity was successfully carried through by Carl H. 
Christine, Secretary Manager of the St. Louis Board 
of Trade. 

Three representative committees were appointed, work- 
ing independently, to draft the outlines of the subjects 
such a course should include. When the reports of the 
three committees were finally submitted, it was found 
that there was little difference in the opinions as to the 
subject matter and a combination of the reports was 
decided on. 

At about the same time, the Radio Trades Association 
of St. Louis, hearing of the activity, asked permission to 
join. Their application was welcomed and the activity 
was made a joint one of the two organizations. 

Dr. George W. Allison, recently with the Meadows 
Manufacturing Company, and a man of experience in 
developing salesmen, was picked to conduct the course, 
which was to last two weeks. 

The initial set-up of the activity gave Tuesday, Thurs- 
day and Saturday mornings of each week, from 8: 30 to 
10: 00 o’clock to retail radio selling. Monday, Wednes- 
day and Friday afternoon from 4:00 to 5:30 p.m. was 
given over to a group of refrigerator, oil burner and 
major appliance salesmen. At the request of Dr. Alli- 
son, all dealers, both radio and electrical, having salesmen 
in regular courses were urged to send all the employees 
of their company who had sales contact, including tele- 
phone operators, information girls, cashiers, collectors, 
truck drivers, etc., to a special course given each Wed- 
nesday evening from 6: 30 to 8: 00. 

In addition to this activity, the Board of Trade and the 
Radio Trades Association advertised jointly in the news- 
papers for men in other walks of life who might wish to 
get into sales work in the electrical field. A special 
course was to be given these men and they were guar- 
anteed a position in electrical or radio sales work if they 
satisfactorily completed the requirements. 

In most cases, the charge for the course was $12.50 
per man, which, in many cases, was paid by the employer 
of the salesmen. 


QO: of the continual problems of the electrical 


ie IS OF considerable interest, perhaps, to find how the 
activity worked out from the financial standpoint. Ac- 
cording to its promoters, it resulted in the following 
income: $1,990.50 to the Radio Trades Association; 
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$1,164.50, a total for the two organizations of $3,155.00. 
This, it should be understood, was the total income de- 
rived from the four groups of people taking the course. 

The total expenses of the activity, including advertis- 
ing, Dr. Allison’s fee, rent, stenotype operator, telephone 
and all the minor incidentals found necessary, amounted 
to $1,965.94 for the Electrical Board of Trade and 
$1,103.63 for the Radio Trades Association, an expense 
total of $3,069.57. In other words, not only was the 
joint activity no burden on either of the associations as 
regards expenses, but they found that the nominal charge 
covered the costs of the course and left at the end of 
the activity a small profit of $85.43, which was divided 
between the two organizations according to the ratio of 
their expenses in the enterprise. 

It might be well to point out at this time that this is 
the first time probably in the history of the industry that 
an electrical association has taken the initiative in pro- 
moting an activity which would show direct results in 
selling and merchandising efficiency of the men who make 
up the trade. 


HE total attendance from the various groups regis- 

tered in the courses was beyond the expectations of 
even the sponsors of the affair. In the afternoon group, 
for instance, total attendance was 86, coming from 14 
different companies in the major appliance field. With 
the evening group, there were 67 registered for each 
course and 24 sessions held. The contact group, that is 
the men from different industries who met one night 
a week, gathered from 9 different companies. No little 
enthusiasm for the work was shown. 

The reaction of the salesmen themselves to these 
courses is perhaps the best way of judging the results 
obtained. Enthusiastic letters were received from a great 
number of salesmen attending the courses, who wrote 
Dr. Allison that the results they had obtained in their 
particular fields made the courses of particular value. 
Some of them even went so far as to cite specific results 
obtained in sales campaigns in which they had a part 
and compared their results with the amount of business 
they had been doing in the past. 

It was apparent that the activity sponsored by the two 
organizations had been more than worth while. It had 
done, in short, the very thing that they had set out to 
do in the first place, to increase the sales of appliances in 
their territory by increasing the efficiency of those men 
responsible for the sales. 

It was felt, according to Mr. Christine, that the courses 
had been so marked a success that the St. Louis Elec- 
trical Board of Trade and the Radio Trades Association 
would repeat the activity at some later date, perhaps at 
regular intervals. 
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Manufacturer, Trade Name Manufacturer, Trade Name 110-volts 
and —_ Number 110-volts and Model Number ‘ 
A.C. D.C. Sizeand Retail A.C. C. - Sizeand _ Retail 
60 Cycle Type and Finish Control Price 60 Cycle Type and Finish Control Price 
Century Electric Co., 1806 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo. nee tte eee 10) OnSEC Non-oscillating......... $22.00 
Century DG op caitiels st uae e nis Oscillating............. 29.00 
Ut § CR rae Stationary, black....... 9”, I-speed....$10.00 = —_nwne ee eeccees DCs. xc. Oscillating............. 28.00 
LUA N.C Stationary, black....... 10”, I-speed.... 13.50 BEG ng cass | poesia Non-oscillating......... 26.50 
PMA Scie A ceaie as Oscillating, black....... PEGE 5 NeeOD) 8 asestswcaiee ois Dieses Non-oscillating......... 25.00 
9” A.C..... 9” D.C. Oscillating, black....... ", 3-sp . 16.00 INS ONS O Ono mac ncocae Oscillating............. 34.00 
Le 10” D.C. Oscillating, black....... 10°; Deneed:... 17200. fesaicncecscs DiC. .65< “COMBINES. 66646 sess 33.00 
12” A.C...... 12’ D.C. Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-s . 27.00 : 
16” A.C...... 16” D.C. Oscillating, black....... 16” 3-speed.... 35.00 or Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. 
-Rite 
Cincinnati Victor Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 408, 409 and 410 Universal toes, Me nickel; i“ 
tector , black; , ivory. i 
Lh BERR eee Non-oscillating, bronze.. 12”, I-speed.... 15.00 411, 405 and 418 Universal Oscillating, 411, black; 405, 
_ | TERR ae ee Non-oscillating, green, nickel; 418, ivory..... 10 13.50 
alee tee ree 12”, I-speed.... 15.50 = Universal. ........ einer oo .? 
Cities i. ..... of MRE c5 Gases) eitisieis tine on-oscillating, nicke! y 
DeLee cosas bagksuices Non-oscillating, black.... 12”, 3-speed.... 18.00 4 sasersisie/a\eiers 415..... ae black....... 25.00 
_ CE ean Non-oscillating, green, i ee --. 417,.... Oscillating, black....... 30.00 
ss ‘ RUBS oe ceteh senesn 12’, 3-speed.... 18.50 422 Induction ........ ——— black and a 50 
uminatre Os. Ee area ne , I-speed.... : 
1 DAE ae ... Non-oscillating, fan and 
floor — high, Galvin Electric Mfg. Co., 3314 S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
bronze Napo 12’, 3-speed.... 39.00 ,, Galvin ; 
_ fy | Sei Tare ieee ‘5’ high, 8” Universal. ........ Non-oscillating......... 8”, I-speed.... 6.50 
assorted finishes...... 12”, 3-speed.... 45.00 8” Universal. ........ - Oscillating............. 8’, I-speed.... 11.95 
_ | REN ene Non-oscillating, 6’ high ee oe Wits Non-oscillating ........ 10", I-apeed... 14.00 
Napoli bronze........ 12’, 3-speed.... 44.00 12” BC cose. , D.C. Non-oscillating......... 12”, 3-speed.... 23.00 
Pree awks'- saccasnes Non-oscillating, 6’ high, 12” AC...... 12” D.C. Oscillating............. 12”, 3-speed.... 27.00 
assorted finishes...... 12”, 3-speed.... 50.00 Nici os 14” D.C. Oscillating.............. 14’, 3-speed.... 32.00 
Me Ae the ie FT22.... Non-oscillating, 5’ high, 16” A.C...... 16”%D.C. Oscillating............. 16”, 3-speed.... 35.00 
Napoli bronze........ 12’, 3-speed.... 60.00 ,, Lack Frost ae 
SLE wkaeweeen FT22.... Non-oscillating, 6’ high, 9” Universal. and A.C. Non-oscillating......... 9”, I-speed.... 9.00 
Napoli bronze........ 12”, 3-speed.... 65.00 9’ Universal. ........ Oscillating............. 9", I-speed.... 14.00 
*Combination fan and floor lamp. 10” Universal. ........ Oscillating. .........0-.% 10”, 3-speed.... 16.50 
All models equipped with ‘‘BREEZESPREADER”’ and six blades. 10’ Induction A.C..... OMCUIORINE 6 6.55.5. 55:55 3500 10’, 3-speed.... 17.00 
Northeast Appliance Corporation General Electric Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
1007 Univer ‘i . N ill black 8”, I-speed 7.50 7. 
niversal ........ on-oscillating, black... . "", I-s Eas : yi yh) 272107.. N illating, 
ti ee 1246.... Oscillating, black....... ’, I-speed.... 15.50 — — ni 
See a kous 1241.... Oscillating, black....... "", 3-speed.... 27.00 cn oe Ae Utility, green finish..... 
LL ae 1275.... Non-oscillating, black... 12”, 3-speed.... 23.00 i) 257601.. Non-oscillating, green... 
ORO 1243.... Oscillating, black....... 16”, Sasued. . 35.00 237599. OO bry rage gn erteiaes 
eT tity, green finish..... 
De Bothezat Impeller Co., 1922 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. oe 19X266.. Non-oscillating, green... 
_ Cooling Beauty f a TIA 203. 600 19X269.. Oscillating, green....... 
Universal Table Fan..... Lateral circulation, black 34017........ 34003... Non-oscillating, green... 
Lc fe ee ee 83”, 3-speed.... 35.00 at Mies 603”. _ Ooeillating, green....... 
Pee siesinte Rian scillating, green....... 
Dieh!I Mfg. Co., Elizabethport, N. J. 
Diehl A. C. Gilbert Company, New Haven, Conn. 
9” AC...... 9’ D.C. Non-oscillating, black.... 9, I-speed.... 10.00 Polar Club pe 
a: 9” D.C. Oscillating, black....... 9", I-speed.... 13.00 B60 Universal ........ Non-oscillating, black... 6”, I-speed...._ 3.95 
10” A.C...... ‘0’ D.C. Non-oscillating, black.... 10’, 2-speed.... 14.00 B67 Universal ........ Non-oscillating, black... 8’, I-speed and 
10’ A.C...... 10” D.C. Oscillating, black....... 10’, 2-speed.... 17.00 : ae Oe OO nee . 50 
12” A.C...... 12” D.C. Non-oscillating, black... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 B62 Universal ........ Non-oscillating, black... 9’, I-speed and 
12” A.C...... 12” D.C. Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3-speed.... 27.00 ae stop......... 95 
16” A.C...... 16” D.C. Oscillating, black....... 16”, 3-speed.... 35.00 B68 Universal ........ Non-oscillating, black... “J , bepeed and 
Diehl Aristrocrat pes eel . 50 
ad. ee 9” D.C. Oscillating, bronze...... 9’, I-speed.... 14.00 B64 Universal ........ Oscillating, black....... 10 -speed and 7 
iectro Mfg. Co. of Amertea, 32nd and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. B70 Universal ......-. Oscillating, black....... 16", Bapocd _ 17.56 
trcuiatr 
6 and 9”, Universal...... pe ong nen —- . Grayl ee Comrpany, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
Se eee tes — 22XG424.....  23XG967_ Non-oscillating DeLuxe 
dior end 1s Whine Gone neon mas 9’, I-speed.... 35.00 
humidifier, pe et ne pe ni os black. . . 10”, 2-speeds... 14.00 
Bciseesd P on-oscillating black.... 10’, 2-speeds... 14.00 
extra........ ..... NGOS s.o05. hectares Non-oscillating, black... 10’, 2-speeds... 14.00 
ae ee *19G 267. a — Re 10”, 2-speed.... 15.50 
Emerson Electric M x. Co., 2018 Washington Ave. St. Louie, Mo. 19258... <..."'"’ Nowoseillating, black... 10°" Zepeed.... 15.50 
merson Fans " = 
MRE ear oc ee EL Oscillating, black....... 8’, I-speed... $12.50 sii id —— Seale gp aga oe oe ee 
DS RE ee oe en Non-oscillating, black. . . 9’’, I-speed ...10.50 =_ brackets for H. U. 
Ra eer Oscillating, black....... 10’, I-speed.... 16.50 CT TRE a oie es acy Seater ee or emer tee eet ra . 50 
BORED: ose omcesck Non-oscillating, black... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 *19G259..... *19G 268. Oscillating black....... 10’’, 2-speed.... 17.00 
MS 4.656 snseare Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3-speed.... 27.00 *19G260..... *19G 269. Oscillating, DIGG. 6. ca 10”, 2-speed.... 17.00 
eee sas csevesss AOBCilating, black. ...... 16’, 3-speed.... 35.00 os +2 exter Perenren Oneillating, black ne ea 10" 2speed.. fe 17.00 
aes Pieters R scillating, black....... "", 2-speed.... A 
—-- Sma esis nneiet Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3-speed.... 29.20 el (Cee tay or Lee 10”, 2-speed.... 17.00 
sks Xoo Oscillating, black....... 16", Sapeed.... 37.20 34026700002 11011! Nomonellistings Black. ”| 12°" Sspeed.... 24°30 
71666 F.G oo aes Non-oscillating, black... 12", 3-speed.... 24.50 
slow speed.. ........ Oscillating, French gray. 12”, 3-speed.... 32.00 78G716..... *218G 168 Non-oscillating, black... 2". 3-speed... “* 93-00 
Bese ey eaters 28045... Non-oscillating, black... .9’, 3-speed.... 11.00 78G718..... *34G004. Non-oscillating, black... 12’. 3-speed.... 24.50 
Pea acck ee 28046... Non-oscillating, black... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 34G017..... *34G003. Non-oscillating, black... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 
ee ene 71045... Oscillating, black....... 10’, 3-speed.... 17.00 SACOG. oc. chose Non-oscillating, black.. 12’” 3-speed.... 24.50 
veseereesesss 75046... Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3-speed.... 27.00 *75G433.....0 1... Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 28.50 
ae _ ; Pe ; Snel Oscillating, black....... 16’, 3-speed.... 35.00 Mead ee eee Oncillating, black Reh to ic. p-epee.. y as 
Vorthwind Fans a SS ee scillating, black....... -speed.... : 
ene re yc cee ae Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 28.50 
ieassauteaetallnaaene ae is 756423... *60G559. Oscillating, black... 12”, 3-speed.... 27.00 
450 Universal. ....... Oscillating, black....... 10’, 3-speed.... 15.00 Pe spe ee beiciiu te wer ag — ht ee lee ey hi og 
. 75G432..... ........ Oscillating, black....... 16’ 3-speed.... 36.50 
oe Co > Lancaster, Pa. 786738 oe *218G171 Oecillating, black kote 16", S-epeed.. a 35.00 
Sai RAE Ae hota! Be a : tees MAO sae scillating, black... .... '", 3-speed.... : 
eee Non-oscillating......... 8”, I-speed.... 7.50 75G425.. |... *60G561. Oscillating, black... .... 16’” 3-speed.... 35.00 
Ree ee Non-oscillating......... 12”, 3-speed.... 22.00 * ” : 
UES oS ee eres CS 12’’, 3-speed 28.00 44 2G426 . 60G562, Oscillating, black. ..... 16”, 3-speed.... 36.50 
eee onmeesuins Non-oscillating......... 1 pe 26. 50 Are series Commutator Type. Other are Induction Type. 
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and Bracket Fans 





Manufacturer, Trade Name 
and = odel Number 





A.C, 110-volts Sise and Retail 
60 Cycle Type and Finish Control Price 
— a & Motor Co., Fulton, N. Y. 

- SRO COME COT LOOT Oscilfating, black....... 9”, I-speed.... 13.50 

NO Sscchiws “sane Oscillating, black....... 10", I-speed.... 16.50 
MNO inecsan cacaiwone Oscillating, ivory, om, 

antique silver.. 10’, I-speed.... 18.00 

LOR eescvccs 400s 008 ee ae black. . 12", — ws 22.00 

Mer aisis: soci a Oscillating, black....... 3-speed.... 27.00 


Oscillating, black....... a" 3-speed.... 35.00 





Kendriek & Davis Co., Lebanon, N. H. 
K&D 


BUSPAR us. occa tes Non-oscillating......... 6 or 8”, I-speed 10.00 





Knapp Electric, Ine., Port Chester, N. Y. 








Knapp Handy Fan 
695 Universal. ........ Non-oscillating, olive green 8”.......... . 7.50 
Peerless i e Co., Warren Ohio 
eerless 
fH Oe D.C..... Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 27.00 
yore DO Non-oscillating, black... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 
ROR wscses, WEsccus Oscillating, black....... 16’, 3-speed.... 35.00 
, 0 rr « B@iacs Non-oscillating, olack... 16’’, 3-speed.... 26.00 
ee re Oscillating, black....... 10”, I-speed.... 15.00 
P-2 Universal. ........ Non-oscillating, black... 10°’, 3-speed.... 14.00 
OP-2 Universal ........ Oscillating, black....... 10°’, 3-speed.... 18.00 
RGescaSece swnueece Utility bracket, gray.... 10’, I-speed.... 18.00 
Biel sfardiawbee setae Sake Non-osciliating, black... 8”, I-speed.... 6.50 
Bobbins & Myers, Inc., i Ohio 

CL ee a Ppa Fan, statuary bronze 10’, | speed....$14.00 
GOO Geecciie  tgketass Art Fan, sage green..... 10’, I speed.... 14.00 
so aeeyeraraeet et skort 6002B... Art Fan, statuary bronze 10’, | speed.... 15.50 
aie S se cosets 6002G... Art Fan, sage green..... 10”, I speed.... 15.50 

GU iiciesc. Some Portable Wall Fan, sage 
Pa See ee 8’, | speed.... 7.50 

6101 Universal ........ Portable Wall Fan, sage 
PT earn erate 8’, | speed.... 8.50 
A acetone ona Non-oscillating, black.... 8”, I speed.... 5.00 
5500 Universal ........ Non-oscillating, black. . . 8’, | speed.... 6.50 
eiaracs irate Non-oscillating, black... 10’, | speed.... 11.00 
51 = ‘Universal ........ Non-oscillating, black... 10’, I speed.... 12.00 
a 5951.... Non-oscillating, black... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 
rAPS en ee ee Oscillating, black....... 10’, 3-speed.... 17.00 





Manufacturer, Trade Name 
and _—_ Number 


























D.C, 110-volts Sise and Retail 
60  Gyele Type and Finish Control Price 
Robbins & Myers, Inc. (Continued) 
5600 Universal ........ Oscillating, black....... 10’, 3-speed.... 17.00 
GIUA Sect” Saakcaes Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 27.00 
eeeas 5251.... Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3 speed.... 27.00 
FUG gececce ceiguwcss Oscillating, black....... 16’, 3 speed.... 35.00 
Eee ¢ 5351 Oscillating, black....... 16, 3 speed.... 35.00 
Signal Electric Manufacturing Co., Menominee, — 
Cool Spot, Jr., — Non-oscillating, black. . 63” CROCE CCE 3.95 
Cool Spot Universal. . Non-oscillating, black. . We ccdawecaas 5.50 
Coo: Spot Universal....... Oscillating black....... Deateteces tas 7.50 
= 9 Signal Jr., Universal Oscillating, verdi-green.. 9’, 2-speed.... 12.00 
sp ee eee 124..... Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 26.00 
1a ik Aaron a 1642506: Oscillating, black....... 16’, 3-speed.... 30.00 
United Electrical Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mich. 
Eskimo 
5 Universal.. ........ Non-oscillating, black... 87........... 4.50 
10 Universal... 2.0.00. Non-oscillating, black... 9’, Il-speed.... 5.50 
30 Universal... ........ Non-oscillating, black... 10’, 2-speed.... 7.00 
20 Universal.. ........ Osci.lating, black....... 10”, 2-speed.... 10.00 
40 Universal.. ........ Oscillating, black....... 16”, 2-speed.... 16.00 
50 Universal.. ........ Oscillating, black....... 12" 2-speed.... 14.00 
wae Electric Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
Non-oscillating, black... 12’, 3-speed.... 23.00 
Oscillating, black....... 10’, 3-speed.... 17.00 
Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3-speed.... 27.00 
Oscillating, black....... 12”, 3-speed.... 27.00 
Oscillating, black....... 16”, 3-speed.... 35.00 
Oscillating, black....... 16”, 3-speed.... 35.00 
*Low speed 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse 
GIRO occ eee nies Non-oscillating, black. . . 8”, I-speed.... 5.00 
rete Universal Motor Non-oscillating, black... 8’, I-speed.... 6.50 
es | ame, Oscillating, black....... 8’’, I-speed.... 11.95 
317733. ee 517735... Non-oscillating, black... 10’, 2-speed.... 14.00 
517723....... 517728.. Oscillating, black....... 10” 2-speed.... 17.00 
517726 517730.. Oscillating, white....... 10’, 2-speed.... 18.50 
516909....... 516901.. Non-oscillating, black... 12”, 2-speed.... 23.00 
516860 516851.. Oscillating, black....... 12’, 3-speed.... 27.00 
516862. ........ 516855... Oscillating, nickel finish. 12’, 3-speed.... 32.00 
516873.... .. 516864.. Oscillating, black. . . 16, 3-speed.... 35.00 
516675. ....: . . 516868 . Oscillating, nickel finish. 16”, 3-speed.... 40.00 





Additions and Corrections 


to 1930 InNpEx 





Anderson Pitt Corporation, 209 Goodrich Place, Kansas City, Mo. 
Additional charge for chromium plated reflectors on heaters. 





Applied Research, Inc., 4750 Broadway, Chicago, Ill. 

“Nusol’? Mercury vapor ultra-violet ray lamp. Operates on 
either A.C. or D. C. current without rectifying equipment ; 
uses 250 watts; parabolic chromium-plated reflector mounted 
on telescopic adjustable column. Polished nickel and crackle 
silver finish. $99.00 





Auto Engineering & Machine Company, 4900-16 Germantown 
Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Trix” electric exerciser. Stand model equipped with oak plat- 
form. Eight adjustments, sixty-four stroke combinations ; 
weight 55 lbs.; Robbins & Myers or Westinghouse motors of 
single phase type; ivory lacquer and burnished aluminum 
alloy. $89.50. 

“Trix” Table model weighs 33 lbs. $74.50. 

a 3 Model—four adjustments; and weighs 28 lbs. 





California Fruit Growers’ Exchange, 900 North Franklin St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Sunkist Junior’ fruit juice extractor, alabaster glass bowl] and 
enameled gray finish. Furnished with ten feet of cord with 
separate attachment plug. $14 50. . 

Manufactured by the A. C. Gilbert Co., New Haven, Conn. 





Century Stove & Manufacturing Company, Johnstown, Pa. 
“Sunstream” electric heater. Parabolic reflector-chromium- 
plated; Globar heating unit 590 watts; 8 ft. cord with 
Separable plug. $7.50. 





Diehl Manufacturing Company, Elizabethport, N. J. 

Window-Vent ventilating fan with metal panel $29.50; with glass 
panel $49.50. On the 25 cycle and direct current types, the 
metal panel is $37.50 and the glass panel $57.50. 





Fitzgerald Manufacturing Company, Torrington, Corn. 
Perenlators—ST A R-Rite 


4-755... (Urmeet —Youp (Nickel: q 2.556.006 cnn. ode on dos teebeneoe. $27.50 
4751CP Uriset —Feup chrom. co... oe ie cee eee nents 32.50 

SAGU 5.2.5) UPROU “—=2 OUD “THOKEM. =. 6. ssa sis.c ccs endicdsawenesculedeeen 25.00 
4-761CP.. Urnset. —7cup chromium ............................ 30.00 


Fitzgerald Mfg. Co., Torrington, Conn. (Continued) 


751. Uen. ..... NINDS NOON a od coi clase oicin 62 ea aaa aS 17.50 
75ICP... Urn. . .—9 Cy GNC oo ead Se 20.00 
761.. Urn.....—Zecup nickel. ....... Pe a le eee 15.00 
761CP... Urn. . FCG CHEOMIGIE. «.. 660 co os cc ce cae wees one acua NEC 





Fitzgerald Mfg. Co. 
——Dimensions— 

ooking Top Oven 
214x224 14x14x18 


Ranges-ST A R-Rite 
———Heating Units——\ ree 
Cooking Top Oven Description 
1800 optional 7660 Gray and white 

Time clock and or black and 


Cc 
14, Cabinet .. 


right or left temp. control white $110.00 

to $185.00 

14, Campaign 213x223; 14x14x18 1800 optional 7660 Gray and white 
cab'net right or left Temp. control or black and 

and time clock white $195.00 

= ‘ to $147.00 
Udine eabintees sos ace oie See Gray and white 
or black and 

white $45.00 

14, Apartment 213x234 14x 14x18 1800 optional 7660 Gray and white 


Console Temp. control 
oe oven ther- 


or black and 
white. $190.00 
meter to $165.00 

1800. sation 7660 Gray and white 
Temp. control or black and 
and oven ther- white. $85.00 
mometer to $135.00 


General Electric Company, Merchandise ge Tg eae Bridgeport, 
Conn., and Westinghouse Lamp Company, 150 Broadway, New 
York City. “G-E” and “Westinghouse” sun lamp, mercury vapor 
with special type bulb, resembling in form ordinary incandescent 
lamp. Transformer in base for reducing 110-volt house current 
to operating potential of lamp. Adjustable. Of attractive appear- 
ance, similar to ornamental floor lamp. $69.50 f.o.b. 


14, Apartment 21}x23} 14x 14x18 








C.D. Wood Electric Company, Inc., 565 Broadway, New York City 
452 ‘“‘Woodwin Tatchbi” Extension Cord Set, 8 ft. wire, 2-piece vata 
plut and 2-way parallel blade connector, $1. 00. 
453 “‘Woodwin’”’ Top—black composition, 3-way outlet, $0.20. 
454 “‘Qoodwin’’ Cord Connector— separable extension cord plug, $0.35. 
438 Electrical heater element, cone type, 119 volts, $1. 
438 A Electrical heater element, cone type, 220 volts, Pi 75. 
439 Electrical heater element, straight type, 110 volts, $1.00. 
439 A Electrical heater element, straight type, 220 volts 
445 Flatiron element, 110 volts, $1.50; 220 volts, $2.25; 32 volts, $2.75. 
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X-RAYing 
A Neighborhood 


Vignettes Manufacturers, wholesal- 

on ers and retailers who com- 

Distribution plain about business being 

No. 1 poor, and perhaps are 

blaming all their troubles 

on chain or mail order 

competition, would un- 

doubtedly improve their 

position by following the 

example of a certain small hardware dealer. 

He decided not merely to find out the reasons 

why business was poor, but to find a way of 
bettering his condition. 


Study, he did,—his sales records, his meth- 
ods of doing business, the lines he was selling, 
and his territory,—particularly his territory. 


He found that he could function econom- 
ically in 90 square miles. He sent out a man 
who called at every home in that territory. 
Condition of houses, outbuildings, fences, 
was noted. Stoves, heaters, radios were 
classified, and their brand and age noted. 
Thus 400 homes in those 90 square miles 
were X-rayed, and results classified. The 
survey showed that conservatively estimated 
there was $67,000 worth of potential business 
waiting for the taker. 


Kitchen ranges seemed to offer the best 
opportunity for making a test, because 115 
ranges in the territory were over 12 years 
old. At an average price of $90 each, that 
meant over $10,000 potential range business 
right at his front door. Yet in the previous 


two years this dealer had not sold a single, 
solitary range. ; 


A sample range—placed on a truck—and 
calling on those known prospects that his 
market survey had displaced, PRODUCED 
IN TWO WEEKS orders for 15 ranges, 
totaling $2,025. 


This astonishing result proved what he 
wanted to know. Now he is busy getting his 
share of the $14,000 worth of radio sales, the 
$10,000 worth of paint business, etc., that his 
survey uncovered. He has stopped waiting 
for better business, but goes out where he 
knows it can be found. 


The moral? Study your own business— 
your line—your market. You may uncover 
undreamed of opportunities. Many a 
mighty manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, can 
learn a valuable lesson from this lowly 
country hardware retailer. 
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Out of New England 


Comes an Idea— 


UT of New England comes a big idea. It is 

destined to travel far. And though at first blush 
it may seem to have no bearing upon the merchandising 
of domestic electrical appliances—it has. 

New England five years ago formed a regional 
Council—the New England Council—to co-ordinate the 
promotional and development activities of the six states. 
It has accomplished much. Committees have aided 
agriculture and industry, increased tourist traffic, done 
other good things. But most of all a new spirit has 
been aroused, a sense of unity, a regional consciousness, 
a co-ordination of interest. It is helping merchants and 
other business men throughout the area. 

For America today is no longer just so many thou- 
sand towns. It is a Twentieth Century America made up 
not as much of forty eight states as of about nine eco- 
nomic areas—regions where the people are all more or 
less kindred because they have in common certain 
economic, industrial, social, cultural, political and his- 
torical conditions and traditions. And so we Americans 
are diferent in little ways not because we are Vermonters 
or Georgians, but because we are New Englanders or 
Southerners or Californians and partake of the broad 
character of that part of the country and of its customs. 

Now to the merchant it has this significance—that 
the people of Bigville no longer buy and use things that 
are materially different than thcse used in Littleburgh 
fifty miles away. Styles sweep the country. Fads 
spread like the news. And to build up a market or a 
new household labor saving appliance in River City it 
must be made known and popular not there alone, but 
throughout the region if not clear across the land. 

The merchant, then, is keenly interested in the 
progress and prosperity of his section as well as his 
home town. He should do more than belong to his 
Chamber of Commerce. He should help advance the 
co-ordination and promotion of the economic area from 
which he draws his trade. He should know what the 
New England. Council has accomplished and why—and 


urge the organization of a similar council in his part of 
the country. 





Lamp Recipes for the Kitchen 


HEN more than one-half of a representative num- 

ber of retail merchants carrying lamps fail to grasp 
the opportunity to sell a 150-watt MAZDA Daylight 
lamp or even a 100-watt inside-frosted MAZDA lamp 
to the customer asking for a 25-watt lamp for the kit- 
chen, it is apparent that further emphasis must be placed 
on the value of selling lamp and lighting recipes. The 
lack of sales imagination of the retail group in general 
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has always been an obstacle to be overcome and new 
rewards must be developed from time to time to create 
interest. 

We know that 77 out of 100 persons entering the store 
of the electrical retailer do not have a 150-watt MAZDA 
Daylight lamp or even a 100-watt inside-frosted lamp in 
the kitchen of their homes. We also know that 63 homes 
out of every 100 have obsolete fixtures in the kitchen. 
Of the 37 kitchens in every hundred having lighting 
equipment which is not classed as obsolete, 14 are using 
lamps less in size than the 150- or 100-watt lamps. The 
14 represent a group requiring less sales effort for they 
already have lighting equipment in which the recipe lamp 
can be installed without expenditure for a fixture or its 
installation. Apparently, the retailer does not have a 
clear picture of this condition for if he did it would be 
unreasonable to assume that he would neglect the oppor- 
tunity to present a recipe which only 23 out of every 100 
either have heard previously or have bought of their own 
volition. 


LAMPS SALES OPPORTUNITY PER 1000 KITCHENS 
Present a Possible List Value of Annual 





Number Value of Sales for Kitchen Lighting 
Lamp Size Now in Lamps Sold 150-Watt 100-Watt 
(Wattage) Use Annually MAZDA Inside-Frosted 

Daylight MAZDA 
| ee ee 8 $1.60 $8.00 $2.80 
1 | ERE RR erent 94 18.80 94.00 32.90 
Ms joie ciord hoe tean ieee 180 36.00 180.00 63.00 
CO SORES Te ide 302 60. 40 302.00 105.70 
Gee Shi cree cee 263 52.60 263.0 92.05 
/ > Gee ane nee 140 28.00 140.00 49.00 
100 and over.......... 197 68.95 197.00 68.95 
Total annual list value........... $266.35 $1,184.00 $414.40 


Consider the reward for selling proper kitchen lighting! 
In this small part of the home a reward four times as 
great as the present one is awaiting the progressive re- 
tailer. It will undoubtedly take a number of years to 
establish the kitchen-unit lamp-recipe universally even 
when aggressively merchandised. But this will never 
be realized when the request for a 25-watt lamp for the 
kitchen goes unchallenged. 





Sell Them the Complete Outfits 


HE sale of complete electrical appliance outfits 
for the average home is a subject to which dealers 
in electrical goods should give increasing attention during 
1930. Such a single sale which includes electrical out- 
lets, cooking paraphernalia, electric heating devices, an 
electric refrigerator, a washing machine, a vacuum 
cleaner, and even clocks for the principal rooms,—is a 
sale which can be negotiated with the least selling cost. 
A complete electrical home is thus sold as a single bill 
of goods,—to be paid for on easy installments. 
So far this kind of mass selling of the electrical idea 
has been attempted only by two or three central-station 
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companies which have themselves carried the financing 
of the total amount for the necessary number of months. 

Such methods of group selling of appliances are bound 
to increase in popularity as the electrical idea spreads. 
From the customer’s standpoint it is most attractive to 
be able to buy all his electrical conveniences “all at once” 
and have it over with. More dealers should study the 
merits of this plan, and work out similar group offers 
of their own, either for complete or partial equipment. 
The central stations can do much to speed the adoption 
of group buying of this kind. But all dealers should 
have a hand in carrying it through to reality. The banks 
and finance companies can do their part. And the central 
station management can lend valuable encouragement. 

There is a new trend in such mass merchandising 
of grouped items. Similar movements have already come 
in other lines. If electrical men do not grasp this oppor- 
tunity to sell complete electrical outfits to their customers, 
other enterprising business men will. 





Raisins and Radio 


3 WAS with distinct pleasure that we read recently of 
Ira Fautz, Del Ray, California, a radio dealer in a little 
town of only 110 population, who follows quaint prac- 
tices in disposing of merchandise. 

Mr. Fautz apparently isn’t too fussy about the medium 
of exchange in selling radio sets. He writes his own 
advertising copy, in which he offers to buy raisins, poul- 
try, live stock, sewing machines, or what have you, in 
exchange for 40 per cent of the value of the set. Here 
is a sample of one of his small ads :-— 

“Wanted: Household furniture, sewing machine, fan, 
poultry, live stock, etc., or what have you.” 

“For sale or trade:—1 span mules; 2 cows; console 
model phonograph; rocking chair; some wood.” 

In these days of dollar-chasing and cut-throat com- 
petition, it is a relief to come across a man who is willing 
to engage in the ancient practice of barter. Goods for 
goods and service for service. The curious thing is 
that Mr. Fautz has had no trouble in putting radio sets in 
most of the homes in his tiny community, which, after 
all, is the sum and substance of any merchandising 
operation. 


Less Wails and More Sales 


TORE salesmen whose best arguments have been dis- 
rupted by insistent pulls on mothers’ skirts or by the 
wails of impatient children will welcome the following 
idea which we noticed in the store of a prominent De- 
troit specialty dealer: A nic2 thick 5x9 rug was placed 





in an out of the way corner <ad liberally covered with at- 
tractive unbreakable toys. Such an inexpensive exped’ | 


ent not only keeps the children quiet but actually at+ 
family groups to the stor’, we were informed. 
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New Miercuanpise 


A Review of the New Appliances that have recently 
appeared on the Market 
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W estinghouse 
Refrigerator 


After twelve years of painstaking lab- 
oratory research, an electric refrigerator 
is being announced by the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
Mansfield, Ohio. Distribution of the new 
Westinghouse product will begin Febru- 
ary 1 in a selected group of cities in the 
middle west, in a territory between 
Pittsburgh and Detroit, through distribu- 
tors in large trading centers. Periodi- 
cally through 1930, distributing centers 
will be established in other metropolitan 
centers. 

The distribution plan calls for a gen- 
eral distributor in each of the principal 
territories. The general distributor will 
sell at wholesale to the “metropolitan 
distributor” and other dealers and in 
some cases will operate a retail sales 
agency also, in connection with its 
wholesale activities. 

Several new ideas in design and oper- 
ation are embodied in the refrigerator. 
The motor and compressor operate in a 
hermetically sealed case with no atten- 
tion from the user. A blower fan, to 
increase the refrigerator’s efficiency, 
takes its power from the main motor 
by magnetic rather than mechanical 
means, thus, it is explained, eliminating 
one big source of trouble. The freezing 
mechanism is placed above the food com- 
partment. The refrigerant is sulphur di- 
oxide. 

Five models of refrigerator are of- 
fered. All models have a_ standard 
height of 60 in. and a standard depth of 
27 in. Only the width is varied in each 
size of cabinet. Standardization is fur- 
ther carried out by the units, which are 
built in two sizes only in order to effect 
interchangeability. All hardware is 
chromium plated. 

Prominent features of the new re- 
frigerator are the buffet top, the tem- 
perature selector and the broom high 
legs. The buffet top is a flat-topped 
hood, fitting over the unit, making a 
convenient and easy-cleaned surface. 

The temperature selector, located on 
the front of the buffet top, regulates the 
temperature within the evaporator. It 
is finished in chromium and is as simple 
to operate as a radio dial. 

The broom legs bring the body of the 
cabinet 11 in. off the floor, thus making 
easy to sweep and clean under the 
inet. Porcelain enamel or lacquer 
or finish may be had. The interior 

» all models is one-piece porce- 
rounded corners.—Electrical 
February, 1930. 





Synchro-Matic Electric 
Clock 


Several models are offered in the line 
of “Synchro-Matic” electric clocks 
brought out by the Electric Clock Corpo- 
ration of America, 536 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Ill. These new clocks are of 
the synchronous type, operating from 
the lighting circuit. Being of the syn- 
chronous type, they are, of course, avail- 
able for a.c. use only. 

The clock illustrated is the “Churchill” 
model, listed at $7.95. It has a bakelite 
case, 7 in. high, resting on a base 5% 
in. x 4 in. The case may be had in a 
choice of colors,—mahogany, walnut, 
Chinese red, jade green and variegated 
autumn tones. The price range of the 
new clocks is from $7.95 for the model 
described above to $125 for the Chippen- 
dale grandmother’ clock. — Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 





W hite Cross 
Percolator 


A hot water type percolator, of 7-cup 
capacity, has been announced by the 
National Stamping & Electric Works, 
3212 West Lake Street, Chicago. The 
body of this new percolator is of one 
piece of drawn copper, nickel plated. 
Black ebonized handle and feet. Metal- 
lically sealed moisture-proof Nichrome 
heating element. Heat-proof glass top. 
Intended retail price, about $6.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1930. 
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Standard Royal 


Princess Range 


As the third of a line of “Royal 
Standard” ranges brought out by the 
Standard Electric Stove Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio, the company is now offering 
its ‘Princess,’ the 36-in. ‘Royal’ range 

This new range is a three-plate range 
and large aluminum lined oven—de- 
signed specially for the small home or 
apartment. It has two 8-in. and one 
6-in. open or enclosed type burners, 
regular equipment being two open and 
one enclosed units. The oven is 14 in. 
wide x 18 in. deep x 14 in. high, alumi- 
num lined. It has two burners, the 
upper being a broiler. The total con- 
nected load of the range is 5,620 watts 
with all enclosed burners; 7,320 watts 
with all open type burners; and 5,920 
watts with regular equipment. 

The finish is white porcelain with 
nickel plated element rings. The ap- 
pliance receptacle is located at side op- 
posite from oven. The range may be 
had with time and temperature control 
or non-automatic, as desired.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 


* * Xx 


Garage Door Opener 


Powered by an_ induction-repulsion 
motor developing 500 per cent starting 
torque is a new electric garage door 
opener introduced by the General Power 
Garage Door Company of St. Anthony 
Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 

It is claimed by the manufacturer that 
this new mechanism opens the door in 
4 sec., an important feature in the case 
of fire house or other emergency calls. 

A clutch is provided so that in case of 
the current failing a simple movement 
of a lever located beside the door jamb 
serves to throw out the power and allows 
the door to be operated by hand. 
Another feature is the safety switch or 
relay to insure protection to the motor 
in case of stalling of the doors. The 
safety switch acts magnetically should 
particles of grit or cinder become lodged 
under doors and prevent functioning of 
the motor. As the increased amperage 
flows through a coil, it trips an arm 
which opens the circuit. It is then reset 
by merely pressing a button.—HZlectrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 
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Samson Electric 


Blanket 


Three degrees of heat—low, medium 
and high—for cool, cold and_ zero 
weather, are provided by the electric 
blanket of the Samson-United Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y. ; 

This new blanket, the company points 
out, is free from radio interference. It 
has two double thermostat controls de- 
clared to positively eliminate every 
danger of short circuits or overheating. 
A new type of condenser is used, it is 
explained, to insure long life to the 
thermostats. The blanket is covered 
with heavy, dark purple sateen and fitted 
with 84-ft. silk cord, bakelite plug and 
3-heat bakelite switch. Nichrome heat- 
ing units. : 

In full single bed size, 36 in. x 66 in., 
100-125 volts, 75 watts, the intended 
retail price is $20.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, February, 1930. 





Star Grill 


For use in restaurants, lunch counters, 
concessions, and other places where 
sandwiches and luncheons are served, 
the Star Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
4477 Finney Ave., St. Louis, Mo., is 
offering a new electric grill. 

This new grill is especially adapted 
to the grilling of hamberger or hot 
dogs. The lower compartment is a 
handy bun or roll warmer. The top, 
or grill, can also be used as a toaster, 
accommodating six slices of bread at 
one time. The grill is 8 in high and 14 
in. long and its weight is 10 lb. It is 
built of aluminum throughout and its 
intended retail price is $19.75.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, February, 1930. 


W oodrow Washer with 
Rustless Steel Tub 


A rustless steel tub—non-corrosive, 
stainless and rustless—is a feature of 
the new and improved “Woodrow” 30 
washer of the Woodrow Washing Ma- 
chine Company, Pella, Iowa. 

Other features of the washer are the 
Galvanneal tub jacket, adding to the 
machine beauty, protection and heat-re- 
taining qualities, the “Cleanser,” which 
provides the washing action and which 
is placed three inches off center, thus 
eliminating center post, a new type of 
lid, modern wringer equipped with new 
balloon type wringer rolls and the self- 
lubricated power transmission assembly. 
Model 30-E washer is of similar design, 
equipped with 4-cycle gas engine.—Hlec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1930. 
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Dexter-Rainbow 
Automatic Ironer 


Several outstanding features are in- 
corporated in the Dexter-Rainbow auto- 
matic ironer of the Dexter Company, 
Fairfield, Iowa. Included among these 
desirable ironer features are the finger 
tip control bar, the safety control, the 
thermometer, the goose-neck open end, 
the milled heavy cast iron shoe, the 
white porcelain swivel table top, the 
free roll and the signal light. The 
ironer is made in 30 in. and 46 in. 
sizes. 

The finger tip control bar runs the 
full length of the roll. A touch on the 
bar brings the automatic ironing shoe 
against the roll with 250 lb. ironing 
pressure. By means of the safety con- 
trol the automatic trip on the shoe can- 
not operate until the control bar is 
pushed down too close to the roll for 
the fingers to go under the control bar. 

A thermometer built into the ironing 
shoe indicates its temperature—whether 
it is too cold or too hot for use. 

The white porcelain top available for 
30-in. size only, swivels back out of the 
way while ironing and serves as ironing 
supply table. When not in use, the top 
provides an excellent kitchen table. A 
signal or pilot light warns when the 
current is on.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1930. 





Everhot Sandwich 
Toaster 


New in the line of “Everhot” appli- 
ances of the Swartzbaugh Manufactur- 
ing Company, Toledo, Ohio, is a new 
electric sandwich toaster. This new 
toaster is chromium plated over nickeled 
brass. It has four-way floating hinges 
that permit contact with the grids, irre- 
spective of whether the bread is evenly 
cut or not. The grids, it is explained, 
are warp-proof and heat evenly. The 
intended list price is $12.50.—Hlectrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 











Bardot 
Marshmallow Toaster 


Toasting marshmallows to a _ rich, 
golden brown on top and sides, without 
scorching them or causing them to lose 
their shape, is an ingenious new device 
called the “Bardot” Marshmallow 
Toaster. This new device is a product 
of the Bardot Company, 913 Grace Street, 
Chicago. 

The toaster can also be used for 
toasting rounds of bread for fancy 
sandwiches or canapes, for toasting 
cheese wafers and other tidbits. It is 
rated at 250 watts and the intended 
retail price is $3.80.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1930. 
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W el-Ray 
Therapeutic Lamp 


Two outstanding features are claimed 
for the No. 52 ‘“Wel-Ray” therapeutic 
lamp of the Weldon Manufacturing 
Company, 27 Walker Street, New York 
City. First, the lamp can be taken 
apart and packed away in a hand bag 
or any small space and second, the 
corrugated reflector it is pointed out, 
is so designed that the focal point is 
eliminated, the corrugations distributing 
the rays in a parallel direction so as to 
assure even distribution of these rays. 

The lamp has an 8-in. aluminum re- 
flector, 260-watt carbon stereoptican 
bulb, 7-ft. cord, two-piece attachment 
plug and wood, enamel finish handle. 
The intended retail price is $5.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1930. 


B-L Battery Booster 


By the use of the new “B-L” Battery 
Booster of the B-L Electric Company, 
18th and Wabash Avenues, St. Louis, 
Mo., current is drawn from the home or 
garage lighting circuit and fed to the 
automobile battery. 

The Booster is easily installed. The 
socket clamps to the automobile instru- 
ment board and connects directly to the 
ammeter—no lifting of floor boards be- 
ing required to get at battery terminals. 

There is no danger of overcharging, 
it is explained, as the Booster tapers off 
automatically when the battery is fully 
charged. The Booster itself consists of 
a metal case, input and output leads, a 
B-L full-wave dry rectifier unit, a step- 
down transformer and a visible dial to 
show that it is charging. The intended 
retail price is $12.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1930. 
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Summit Instantaneous 
Water Heater 


Three styles of electric instantaneous 
water heaters are made by the Summit 
Corporation, 907 American Bank Build- 
ing, Davenport, Iowa. 

Type A-l1 holds three pints of water. 
It is equipped with faucet and curved 
neck and is so designed that it can be 
placed on top or below the lavatory 
basin. It has 900-watt element and 
mercuroid temperature control switch 
which controls temperature of water 
from 130 to 190 deg. Its intended retail 
price is $29.50. 

A two-gallon heater is also offered, 
with similar rating and control. The 
outside of this heater or tank is white 
Duco; the small heater is white porce- 
lain. This 2-gal. model retails for $39.50, 

These heaters are specially recom- 
mend for use in the home, in barber 
shops, doctors’ and dentists’ offices, gar- 
ages, soda fountains, etc.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 

















Sunbeam Drier and 
Heater 


Drying hair, setting a water wave, 
taking the chill off the sick-room or 
bath are but a few of the services ren- 
dered by the new “Sunbeam” heater and 
drier just brought out by the Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Company, 5600 West 
Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 

This little device is not only efficient 
in operation but is attractive to look 
upon as well, being small enough and 
handsome enough to grace any dressing 
table. It weighs less than 4 Ib. and is 
not quite 9 in. in height, taking up less 
room than a hand mirror. 

The bell-shaped reflector is finished in 
nickel and is mounted on a graceftu. 
black-enameled standard, topped by a 
shapely ever-cool handle. A double 
swivel bearing permits raising or lower- 
ing of refiector for direction of heat to 
desired spot. Intended retail price, 
$6.50.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1930. 
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Sunbeam Lighter 


An ash tray is standard equipment 
with the new electric lighters for cigars, 
cigarettes and pipes, brought out by the 
Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 5600 
West Roosevelt Road, Chicago. 

The lighter itself is removable from 
the ash tray. A quick-heating unit that 
fits into the bow] of a pipe or against 
the end of cigar or cigarette, glows in- 
stantly at the touch of the push button. 
When not in use the bakelite grip rests 
conveniently in an upright position in 
the ash tray.—HElectrical Merchandising, 
February, 1930. 








Thor De Luxe Washer 


The tub of the new De Luxe washer 
of the Hurley Machine Company Divi- 
sion of the Electric Household Utilities 
Corporation, 22nd Street and 54th Ave- 
nue, Chicao, is of Monel metal, provid- 
ing an attractive silvery appearance and 
endurance as well. The tub is mounted 
on a heavy pressed steel base which 
rests on four pressed steel legs, elec- 
trically welded and finished in Thor gray 
lacquer. 

The machine has a capacity of 6 lb. 
of dry clothes. The mechanism is en- 
closed in cast iron and steel housing, in 
which all gears are lubricated by the 
splash system. It has direct motor 
drive. The swing wringer is removable, 
reversible and made entirely of metal. 
It is cadmium plated and lacquered in 
Thor gray. It can be locked in four 
positions and has balloon rolls, con- 
trolled by safety release. 

Weight of the washer is 146 lb. It 
may be had with 3-hp. motor or at an 
extra cost, with small gasoline engine.— 
—— Merchandising, February, 
1930. 








Universal Mixabeater 


To assist in food preparation in the 
home, Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., has developed its ‘‘Uni- 
versal Mixabeater” which, as its name 
implies is an electric mixer and beater. 

A double rheostatic switch in the 
motor gives the twin beaters of the 
‘“‘Mixabeater” seven speeds, varying from 
slow to fast. A hinge on the supporting 
post permits the raising and lowering 
of the whirling beaters in the pan for 
fast mixing of double quantities. 

By means of the rotary tray, a large 
mixing pan may be revolved by hand, 
bringing every portion of the batter 
into contact with beaters. An adjusting 
screw on the frame permits adjusting 
beaters to correct position from the bot- 
tom. 

The device is equipped with two solid 
nickel silver mixing pans—one for large 
quantities like cake batters and the 
other for small quantities. The motor 
operates on a.c. current only. The 
height of the device, overall, is 124% in. 
The intended retail price, $25.—Electri- 
val Merchandising, February, 1930. 





Electric Bathroom 
Cabinet 


Modern bathrooms require modern fit- 
tings and one of the newest things in 
bathroom furnishings is the ‘Electro- 
Kabinet” of the Economy Electrical 
Manufacturing Company, 1645 Cleveland 
Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 

Several different types of these re- 
cessed cabinets are offered, including a 
de luxe model with etched Venetian 
plate mirror, equipped with two chro- 
mium plated lighting fixtures, conve- 
nience outlet and switch controlling 
lights, all serviced from one electrical 
outlet box. The lighting units are 
scientifically placed to cast the best 
light on the mirror. Two sizes are 
offered: 16 in. x 26 in., listed at $36 
and 18 in. x 28 in., retailing at $43. 
Other models of “Electro-Kabinet” 
offered by the company (all with two 
lights and convenience outlet) retail for 
as low as $19.—Electrical Merchandis- 
ing, February, 1930. 
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Health-Elator Vibrator 


Described as a combination vibrator, 
exerciser and reducer is a small, self- 
contained device weighing scarcely over 
one pound and fitting snugly on the 
back of the hand. This new device is 
the ‘“‘Health-Elator” of Health-Elator, 
Inc., 11 West 42nd St., New York City. 

The vigorous, health-giving vibratory 
energy created by the ‘“Health-Elator,” 
the manufacturer points out, is trans- 
mitted by the operator’s own fingers to 
any part of the body. 

The device is made for operation from 
any 110-120 volt circuit, a.c. or d.c. It 
is made in two sizes—a standard model 
for home use, retailing at $22.50 and a 
professional model for barbers and 
masseurs, $29.50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, February, 1930. 
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Atwater K ent Lowboy 


Added to the regular line of cabinets 
available exclusively for Atwater Kent 
screen-grid radios is the new walnut 
lowboy, Model A-K 100, pictured. 

The new lowboy is built to accommo- 
date all Atwater Kent screen-grid 
models, including Model 66. It is fin- 
ished in rich, dark walnut, with a molded 
front, enhanced by attractive recessed 
paneling. The speaker opening is cov- 
ered with a fleur-de-lis pattern tapestry 
done in old gold. The dimensions of the 
new cabinet are: Height, 383 in., width, 
244 in., depth, 15 in. Atwater Kent 
Manufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa.—Electrical Merchandising, Febru- 
ary, 1930. oss 


V oltex Water Heater 


Of 5 kw. capacity, the new “Voltex” 
water heater of the Voltex Generator 
Company, 400. Eighth Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is a standard combined unit for 
110 or 220 voltage supply. 

The heating unit proper is described 
as similar to the standard stepdown 
transformer, substituting a coil of cop- 
per tubing for the secondary. The 
heater has electric thermostat control, 
at the same time regulating the tem- 
perature of the hot water supply. No 
pilot “device of any kind is employed. 
Current is automatically cut off com- 
pletely when the water reaches the 
desired temperature. — Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1930. 


Electrical Merchandising, February, 1930 





Circle F Table Tap 
and Cigar Lighter 


Two products of the Circle F Manu- 
facturing Company, Trenton, N. J., are 
a table tap and a “Quik-Lite”’ cigar 
lighter. 

The table tap accommodates three 
appliances at once and can be fastened 
permanently to table, desk or wall, out 
of sight. Or, it may be used as a 
portable table-top device. It is made 
of bakelite. 

The cigar lighter has bakelite base 
with cord to match and polished nickel 
metal shell at top that, it is declared, 
will not tarnish with the heat. It has 
momentary contact switch. The element 
is made of porcelain and is as easy to 
renew as an incandescent lamp. The 
intended retail price is $1.75.—Electri- 
cal Merchandising, February, 1930. 

















Allover Magnetic 
Vibrator 


For use in barber shops, beauty shops 
and in the home, the Allover Manufac- 
turing Company, 1127 Irving Place, 
Racine, Wis., has developed its A.C. 
magnetic vibrator. In this vibrator, the 
housing is made of reinforced bakelite 
with chromium-plated cover. Vibration 
can be adjusted from a light touch to 
a powerful stroke. The switch is located 
in the left side of the housing, within 
convenient reach. ‘ 

The vibrator is equipped with 8-ft. 
cord and three applicators, “A” for 
the face, “B” for the scalp and “C” for 
the body. The intended retail price, 
complete, is $10; applicators 50c. each. 
PP viele Merchandising, February, 
1930. 
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Viracor Violet Ray 
Generator 


Three glass treatment electrodes are 
supplied with the new “Viracor’” violet 
ray generator of the Violet Ray Cor- 
poration, 555 West Madison Street, Chi- 
cago. These electrodes include a general 
utility electrode for use on head, face 
or body; a comb type electrode for use 
on scalp or spine; and throat electrode 
for use on throat, arms, limbs and other 
parts of the body. 

The generator is equipped for stand- 
ard current, 105-120 volts, a.c. or d.c. 
and can be supplied for other voltages 
at small advance in price. The _ in- 
tended retail price is $12.50.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 

















Easy lroners 


Of great interest to the trade and to 
the customer, likewise, is the announce- 
ment by the Syracuse Washing Ma- 
chine Corporation, Syracuse, N. Y., of a 
line of “Easy” electric automatic iron- 


ers. 

Included in the new “Easy” line are 
No. 40, a portable, table-type ironer; 
No. 20, a wringer-post model, operating 
from the wringer-post of the wringer- 
type washer; and Model 41, the Roll- 
About model, equipped with legs and 
easy-rolling casters. All models have 
26-in. roll. They are all durably and 
compactly built, and, being light in 
weight, are readily portable, No. 40 
weighs but 56 lb. and No. 20 but 40 Ib. 
complete (shoe can be instantly de- 
tached, thus leaving lift of 27 lb. to 
place on wringer post). No. 41 is 
equipped with casters for rolling. 

The ironers have full automatic oper- 
ation, with simple, conveniently located 
“fingertip” lever controlling heat, roll 
motion and shoe pressure. The speed of 
the new ironers, it is claimed, is 100 
in. per minute. 

Other features are the full open end, 
the quick-acting roll stop for pressing 
and quick-detachable, chromium-plated 
shoe. The Roll-About model can be 
automatically operated by either foot or 
hand control.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1930. 
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Wise-McClung 
Exerciser 


In its Model D exerciser the Wise- 
McClung Corporation, New Philadelphia, 
Ohio, is offering a new machine in which 
are incorporated many new and exclu- 
sive features. 

The exerciser is offered in floor and 
table types. It is equipped with a 
Westinghouse 4-hp. motor, 1,700 r.p.m., 
110 volts, 60 cycles, standard. Direct 
current and all special voltages may be 
had at slight extra cost. The machine 
employs an _ eccentric principle with 
separate driving mechanism (V-belt to 
disks), with mechanism completely en- 
closed in sheet steel cover finished in 
jade green crinkle finish. The bearings 
are self-lubricating, except motor bear- 
ings, which require oiling once or twice 
a year. 

Standard equipment includes _ nar- 
row and wide applicator belts, the latter 
fitted with hand grips. Table model is 
equipped with anchor strap; floor model 
requires no anchoring. The intended 
retail price of the table model is $69.50; 
floor model, $89.50.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, February, 1930. 
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DeVilbiss Paint Sprayer 


An electrically-driven spray-painting 
outfit which includes air compressor and 
motor in one compact unit, is being an- 
nounced by The DeVilbiss Company, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 

The outfit is unusually light in weight, 
the specially designed air compressor 
and the #-hp. universal motor weighing 
54 lb. The spray gun weighs but 13 lb. 
and does not tire the arm even with 
long-continued use. 

Two air caps give a choice of round 
spray or a full fan spray several inches 
wide. The pint size container has stand- 
ard Mason jar thread. The gun body 
and compressor housing are of alumi- 
num alloy. Nozzle caps, fluid tip, valves 
and other parts are of brass, nickel 
plated. The intended retail price of this 
NA outfit is $39.50.—Electrical Mer- 
chandising, February, 1930. 


Bersted 
Automatic Toaster 


An automatic two-slice toaster is be- 
ing brought out by the Bersted Manu- 
facturing Company, 5201-21 West 65th 
Street, Chicago. In this toaster, two 
slices of bread are toasted on both sides 
at the same time. A bell rings when 
the toast is ready and an automatic 
switch turns off the _ current. The 
toaster is finished in chromium and is 
attractively designed and embossed.— 
a Merchandising, February, 
1 R 
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W estinghouse Water 
System 


A new automatic electric water sys- 
tem has recently been placed on the 
market by the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio. The system was developed to 
fill the need for an adequate water 
supply with constant pressure for coun- 
try or suburban homes, summer cottages, 
farms, camps, schools and as a booster 
to increase the city water pressure. 

The system consists of a tank and 
the pumping equipment. <A Westing- 
house Type AR heavy-duty motor op- 
erates the double-acting reciprocating 
pump. The system is completely auto- 
matic, requiring no attention whatso- 
ever. The Westinghouse Sentinel 
Breaker protects the motor by breaking 
the circuit when an overload occurs or 
under any unusual conditions. The 
system is available in tank sizes of 
42, 80 and 120 gal., with a capacity 
of 300 gal. per hour and with an op- 
erating range of 20 to 40 lbs. pressure. 
ee Merchandising, February, 

















W ahl Mixer 


The Wahl Clipper Corporation, Ster- 
ling, Ill., is manufacturing a new mag- 
netic drink mixer. It is designed to 
handle the heaviest of malted milk 
drinks and is easy to keep clean. It 
requires no oiling and is declared to 
create no radio interference. Its in- 
tended retail price is $12.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 
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Diamond Sun Ray Lamp 


Prachar Products, Inc., 3205 Perkins 
Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, is announcing 
a new carbon arc Diamond Sun Ray 
lamp. - This new lamp is of the floor 
type and is fully adjustable. Operates 
on two types of carbons—the “Sun- 
shine” carbon and the therapeutic “C” 
carbon. The intended retail price is 
$27.50—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 


ruary, 1930. “ és 


Star-Rite Iron 
and Heater 


The Fitzgerald Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Torrington, Conn., is introducing 
two new chromium-finished appliances— 
a 6-lb. electric flat iron and a heater. 

Features of the iron are its comfort- 
able grip handle, air-cooled heel rest, 
slender, pointed tip, wrinkle-proof heel, 
an improved flat mica element, bakelite 
plug and chromium finish. The intended 
retail price is $3.95. 

The room heater is 17 in. high, with 
a 14-in. heavy gauge copper reflector, 
chromium plated. The guard of rar | 
copper wire, lacquered black to matc 
the base, is removable. A conical ele- 
ment of the Edison screw-base type, 9- 
ft. cord and two-piece plug are pro- 
vided. The intended retail price is 
$7.50.—Electrical Merchandising, Feb- 
ruary, 1930. 





Vimcolight Portable 
Lights 


A special lighting fixture for portable 
typewriters is being marketed by the 
Vimco Manufacturing Company, Inc., 9 
Lafayette Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. The 
light is easily attached to any make of 
portable typewriter and need not be de- 
tached when the typewriter is enclosed 
in its case. The lamp is equipped with 
a Mazda S-11 bulb and special reflector, 
providing a soft, diffused illumination 
on keyboard, typing and notes. 

The lamp is finished in nickel and is 
equipped with 8-ft., silk, non-kigkable 
cord. Intended list price, $5. 

The company also announces a new 
sewing machine light, listing at $2.50.— 
— Merchandising, February, 
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New Hotpoint 
Appliances 


As specials for February, March ana 
April sales for waffle iron, toaster and 
percolator months, the Edison Electric 
Appliance Company, Inc., 5600 West 
Taylor Street, Chicago, is bringing out 
three new appliances. ; 

The ‘‘Windsor” waffle iron is equipped 
with temperature indicator that bears 
the words “Cold,” “Bake” and “Too 
Hot.” It has smooth die-cast  alumi- 
num grids that bake a 74-in. waffle. The 
body is of drawn steel, nickel finish. 
Other features are the Calrod unit, the 
expansion hinge and concealed fibre feet. 

The “Cambridge” toaster is of the 
turn-over type, being equipped with a 
radio dial turn knob. It has coil heating 
unit and is rated at 660 watts. The 
finish is nickel. 





A pot-type percolator of “Bordeaux’’ 
pattern is the third new item. The 
percolator is of 6-cup capacity, in pol- 
ished nickel finish. It has dripless 
spout, hinged lid and is equipped with 
safety fuse plug. It is rated at 400 
watts. 

The value of each of the appliances 
described is given as $12.—Hlectrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 
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Electric Clothes Drier 


From Schwanden, Switzerland, comes 
the small, portable “Therma” electric 
clothes drier pictured. It is a very flex- 
ible device with many uses, for drying 
towels and other small pieces, wet and 
damp garments, for drying fruits and 
vegetables, etc. It is rated at 750 watts, 
with a maximum working voltage of 
250 volts. 

The heater alone (as shown attached 
to the stand) is 30% in. long, 20% in. 
high, 6 in. broad and weighs 24 lb. The 
wooden arms and the heater also, can 
be set at different heights on the post 
to suit different kinds and sizes of arti- 
cles hung on the stand. The wrought 
iron parts of the heater are finished in 
gray enamel with galvanized grid while 
the post and arms are of wood. The 
height of the stand is 82% in. and the 
weight of the stand and heater com- 
bined, is 46 lb. The intended retail 
price is about $15. It is made by the 
Electric Heating Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Ltd., S~hwanden, Switzerland.— 
Electrical Merchandising, February, 

















Combination Pendant 
Switch and Heater Plug 


The Hoosick Falls Radio & Electrical 
Parts Manufacturing Company, Hoosick 
Falls, N. Y., are manufacturing in the 
“Hoosick” line of wiring accessories a 
No. 736 combination pendant switch of 
cold-molded composition in brown finish. 
This switch is described by the com- 
pany as giving a handy pendant control 
to overhead or unhandy lights as well 
as furnishing three appliance outlets. 

Another new number is the bakelite 
heater plug, molded in mottled colors 
as well as in the standard black and 
brown. This plug is small in size and 
neat in appearance and is fitted with 
strong, durable brass contacts, sturdy 
cord protecting coil spring and bushing. 
Has Underwriters’ approval.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 





Poloron Receptacle and 
Wall Plate 


The Poloron Electric Manufacturing 
Corporation, 20 Bond Street, New York 
City, is marketing a combination single 
receptacle and wall plate, made of one 
piece of bakelite. This new receptacle 
is described by the manufacturer as one 
of the shallowest on the market, with 
plenty of room in the box.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 





W esix Range Unit 


Both open and closed types are offered 
on the new high-speed range unit de- 
veloped by Wesix, Inc., 390 First Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. The units may be 
readily adapted to any standard make of 
electric range through the use of va- 
rious sized chromium plated adapter 
rings. 

The feature of the new unit, the 
manufacturer points out, is a shunt ar- 
rangement which momentarily shunts out 
a section of the resistance, thereby aug- 
menting the normal capacity of the plate 
from 25 to 50 per cent, depending upon 
the size of the unit. For instance, it is 
explained, in the 1500 watt unit enough 
resistance is shunted out to make a 
2,000-watt plate, providing an intense 
heat until an expansion bar opens the 
shunt and allows the full resistance to 
be cut in and returns the operation of 
the unit to normal. An additional feat- 
ure is the grooved surface, to augment 
the radiating capacity. Quartz “eyes” 
are provided so that the sections of the 
coils are visible when in operation. 

All units are supplied with lead wires 
24 in. long. The intended list price is 


$10, for all sizes, open or closed.— 
rile Merchandising, February, 





Hotpoint Calrod 
Super [ron 


Two features of the new ‘“Calrod 
Super Iron” brought out by the Edison 
Electric Appliance Company, Inc., 5600 
West Taylor Street, Chicago, are the 
special button nook and the Chrome- 
plate finish. 

By means of the button nook it is 
conveniently easy to iron under buttons 
without fear of breaking the buttons. 
The iron has large red thumb rest and 
detachable hinged plug with red snubber 


bar. It has attached heel stand and 
cool red handle with through bolt. 
Wattage, 575. Ironing weight, 6 Ib. 


The intended retail price is $6.—EHlec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1930. 
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Utah Remote Radio 
Control 


Volume can be regulated from a re- 
mote point with the remote control de- 
vice just perfected by the Utah Radio 
Products Company, 1737 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. One of the features 
is a tiny motor of new design, 3 in. in 
diameter and #3 in. long, both brushless 
and reversible. Relays have been en- 
tirely eliminated and there is no dis- 
turbance due to brush noises. The 
speaker is not cut out during tuning. 

Two units comprise this automatic 
remote control, one being attached to 
the variable condensers of the receiver 
and the other to a remote control switch 
box, the two being connected by a cable 
of any desired length. The remote con- 
trol switch box is 6 in. long, 24 in. wide 
and 13 in. high, and may be placed at 
any point desired. It contains a switch 
for automatic tuning of 9 pre-selected 
stations, two buttons for tuning in sta- 
tions other than the pre-selected ones, 
and a knob for volume control.—Elec- 
trical Merchandising, February, 1930. 





Polar Cub Drill and 
Workshop 


Two new Polar Cub products are 
being announced by the A. C. Gilbert 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

A new electric drill, with chuck de- 
signed to take any round shank drill 
up to 3 in., is known as No. B-140. This 
drill has universal motor, drawn steel 
motor shell and hardened steel chuck, 
and ball thrust bearing. It is 11 in. in 
length and is listed at $15. 

The No. 795 home workshop is a com- 
plete motorized workshop for home or 
commercial use. It is of portable type, 
with standard equipment and is driven 
by a powerful, 110-volt motor with inter- 
changeable parts for turning, spinning, 
grinding, polishing, buffing, etc. The 
motor has pistol grip and, detached 
from the holder, is converted into an 
electric drill. The unit is 30 in. long, 
8 in. wide and 8% in. deep and its weight, 
packed, is 34 lb. The intended retail 
price is $35.—Electrical Merchandising, 
February, 1930. 
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New Publications and Sales Helps 


The Electric Refrigeration Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, 


is making use of the lowly rolling 
pin to gain prospects for G-E re- 
frigerators. This rolling pin is made 
of glass. It is hollow and has a 
corked opening at one end, so that the 
pin may be filled with ice cubes. A cold 
rolling pin, home economists tell us, 
makes much better dough than the con- 
ventional wooden pin. Contact with 
the customer is made by requiring that 
the prospect call in person for the roll- 
ing pin, at the refrigerator showroom. 


“Loveliness Within and Without” 


is the attractive title of a still more at- 
tractive booklet issued by the Philadel- 
phia Electric Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for consumer distribution. It is written 
by Margaret M. Lukes, formerly 
women’s page editor of the “Public 
Ledger,” Philadelphia, and is directed 
to women in the home, discussing what 
Miss Lukes calls “ ... that charm in- 
gredient more important than any beauty 
preparation yet put on the market— 
Time. ...A woman ought to reach 
out for any labor-saving device, for any 
big mechanical home help at all within 
the reach of her pocketbook,” says 
Miss Lukes, “which will make Time for 
her.” The art work of the booklet is 
just as appealing as its title and subject- 
matter. 


“Forging Ahead to Lighting 
Fixture Profits” 


is the title of a new booklet issued 
by the Lightolier Company, 569 Broad- 
way, New York City. This 55-page 
booklet is a sales manual for the light- 
ing fixture dealer, treating as it does, 
all phases of the retailing of lighting 
equipment, including buying, selling, dis- 
playing, advertising and _ collecting. 
Some of the points of discussion are: 
“Is a Customer Important?” “Greeting 
the Customer,” “First Steps in Selling,” 
“Personalizing the Business Right Off.” 


“Utility Merchandising” 


is the title of a comprehensive manual on 
merchandising by utilities. This new 
126-page booklet is compiled by Colonel 
George Washington Hill, Director of 
Public Relations of the Automatic 
Washer Company, Newton, Iowa. In- 
cluded in this manual are papers by sev- 
eral well-known utility men and also the 
Merchants Service Bureau of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company. In the 
Contents will be found such chapters as: 
“Why a Central Station Should Mer- 
chandise,” by Paul Renshaw of the 
Memphis Light and Power Company; 
“Public Relations,’ by W. S. Vivian 
of the Mid-West Utilities; “Employ- 
ment of Resalesmen” and “Are We 
High-Hatting the Homes of Necessity,” 
by Colonel Hill; and “Selling Goods 
Through Window Displays,” by Mer- 
chants Service Bureau, National Cash 
Register Company. 


“How the Jobber Salesman Sells 
Apparatus” 


is a booklet published by the South- 
western District Office of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company. It deals with problems 
encountered by electrical jobbers in sell- 
ing non-merchandising apparatus in ad- 
dition to their line of domestic appli- 
ances and is a sequel to “Can the Jobber 
Salesman Sell Apparatus,” published a 
year ago. 


The Maytag Company, Newton, Ia., 


is offering its salesmen Maytag baggage 
labels in assorted colors. These labels 
come in a variety of attractive colors 
and, says the company, will help travel- 
ing Maytagers to spot their own bags 
without difficulty. Other material of- 
fered by the company are a 3-piece 
window display, an electric window sign, 
outdoor signs, die-cut poster, transfers, 
also caps of felt, muslin and paper for 
use at conventions, banquets, county 
fairs and meetings. 





Nursery Lamp 


Decorated in an assortment of four 
nursery rhymes and equipped with a 
Dim-A-Light socket, the new lamp 
brought out by the Hy-Power Manufac- 
turing Company, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., is 
an ideal lamp for the nursery. The 
dimming feature keeps out bright light 
from small tired faces. The intended re- 
tail price of the lamp is $6.—Electrical 
Merchandising, February, 1930. 
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Star Rite 8-In., A.C. Fan 


Announcement is made by the Fitz- 
gerald Manufacturing Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn., of a new 8-in. fan, made 
to retail at $5 

The new fan has a large over-size 
motor, fully guaranteed by the manu- 
facturer. The fan is designed to run 
smoothly and noiselessly and_ operates 
on alternating current only. It is sup- 
plied in induction type, 60 cycles. The 
switch is located in the base. Finish 
is black and brass.—Electrical Merchan- 
dising, February, 1930. 


Luminous Switch Plate 


Screw 


The United States Radium Corpora- 
tion, 535 Pearl Street, New York City, 
is marketing a new luminous switch 
plate screw of new and efficient design. 
Its intended retail price is 15¢c— 
— Merchandising, February, 
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Large Attendance 
at League Mid-Winter 


Conference 





Delegates Guests of Westinghouse 
Lamp Company 





New York, N. Y.— Electrical 
league men from cities as far west 
as Denver and south to Memphis, 
gathered this week for the mid- 
winter conference of officers and 
managers of local leagues. There 
were 138 men present representing 
52 communities. The meetings, held 
in the auditorium of the Westing- 
house Lighting Institute, provided 
a three-day program beginning on 
Monday, in wutich the practical 
problems of league operations were 
discussed. 

On Monday, the delegates were 
guests of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company at a luncheon at the Hotel 
Shelton, at which Clarence L. Law, 
general commercial manager of the 
New York Edison Company, pre- 
sented the program of the Electrical 
Association of New York, organ- 
ized last year for market develop- 
ment in the metropolis. 

The delegates were the guests 
of the Association at the regular 
monthly luncheon in the Hotel 
Astor on Wednesday, when Wil- 
liam P. MacCracken, chairman of 
the board of the New York, Rio & 
Buenos Aires Line, Inc., talked on 
the part that electricity is playing 
in the development of aviation. 

Other speakers at the conference 
included Roscoe C. Edlund, man- 
ager of the Association of Ameri- 
can Soap & Glycerine Producers 
on the new co-operation in Sales 
Promotion, and Joseph C. For- 
syth, of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, on the same 
influence of the code in market 
development. 


Proctor Products Now 
Manufactured in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—On Janu- 

ary 1 the Proctor & Schwartz Elec- 
tric Co., makers of the Proctor 
line of electrical appliances, com- 
pleted moving its machinery and 
equipment into the recently com- 
pleted addition of the factory of 
Proctor & Schwartz Incorporated, 
at 7th and Tabor Road, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., of which the Proctor & 
Schwartz Electric Co. is a sub- 
sidiary. 

The Cleveland factory was taken 
over with the business of the Lib- 
erty Gauge & Instrument Company 
in the spring of 1929. 





Whitehorne Again 
Heads New York 


Electrical Association 





H. H. Barnes New Vice-President 





New York, N. Y.—Earl White- 
horne, assistant vice-president of 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, was re-elected president of 
the Electrical Association of New 
York at the annual election held on 
Wednesday of this week. H. H. 
Barnes, Jr., New York district 
manager of the General Electric 
Company, was elected vice-president 
and the following officers were con- 
tinued for another year: 

Theodore H. Joseph, vice-presi- 
dent. 

Clarence L. Law, vice-president. 

A. Lincoln Bush, vice-president. 

L. L. Strauss, treasurer. 

John L. Owen, secretary. 

Allan Chantler, assistant secre- 
tary. 


Forsberg New President 
Utah League 
Gus W. Forsberg, manager of 
the Wasatch Electric Company, 
Salt Lake City, has been elected 
president of the Electrical League 
of Utah for the ensuing year. 
Mr. Forsberg is a native of Salt 
Lake. 


Edison Lamp Works Moves 
Headquarters to Cleveland 





Frech New President 
RCA Radiotron 


Kewley to Head Incandescent 
Lamp Department 








ScHENEcTADY, N. Y.—T. W. 
Frech, vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, 
effective January 1, to become 
president of the RCA Radiotron 
Company. G. C. Osborn and W. T. 
L. Cogger have resigned from the 
General Electric Company to be- 
come associated with the RCA 
Radiotron Company as _ vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales and vice- 
president in charge of manufactur- 
ing, respectively. 

J. E. Kewley has been appointed 
acting manager of the Incandescent 
Lamp Department, effective Janu- 
ary 1, M. L. Sloan has been ap- 
pointed assistant manager of the 
Incandescent Lamp Department, 
and E. E. Potter has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager of 
the Edison Division of the Incan- 
descent Lamp Department. 
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Percy Briggs and Harry White, both of the American Electric Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo., were awarded cash prizes in the recent Star 


Salesmen’s Contest of the Edison Lamp Works. 


Just who the gentle- 


man in the center of the picture is we don’t know but he seems to have 
taking ways. 
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Harrison Plant Taken Over by 
R.C.A. Radiotron 


On or about March 1, the Edison 
Lamp Works of General Electric 
Company will be established in its 
new and larger quarters at Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Nela Park, for several years, has 
been the headquarters of the Ad- 
ministrative, Manutacturing and 
Research departments of the In- 
candescent Lamp Department of 
General Electric, of which the Edi- 
son Lamp Works is one of two 
sales divisions. (The National 
Lamp Works is the other.) 

The move has been contemplated 
for some time, but was considered 
infeasible heretofore, in view of the 
large investment in factory and of- 
fice property at Harrison, N. J., as 
well as because of the fact that it 
would have seriously affected sev- 
eral hundreds of employees, some 
of whom have given many years 
of service to the Edison Lamp 
Works, and who could not be read- 
ily transferred to such a distant 
point as Cleveland. 

The recent formation of the 
RCA Radiotron Co., an organiza- 
tion created to handle the sale, dis- 
tribution and manufacture of RCA 
Radiotrons, has provided a satis- 
factory solution to the problem. 
The office and factory buildings at 
Harrison, where only radiotrons 
have been manufactured for some 
time, offered the newly formed 
company an ideal location for its 
headquarters. The proposal of the 
new company to purchase the Har- 
rison Property was accepted with 
alacrity by the Edison Lamp 
Works, since the proposition made 
possible the long desired move to 
Cleveland, and at the same time, 
provided an opportunity for em- 
ployment with the new Radiotron 
Company of many of the rank and 
file of employees. : 

E. E. Potter, new General Sales 
Manager, who succeeds Mr. Osborn 
as General Sales Manager, in com- 
menting upon the move and organ- 
ization changes said: 

“For some time it has been quite 
obvious that the transfer of the 
Home Office of the Edison Lamp 
Works to Cleveland—the head- 
quarters of the manufacturing and 
administrative organization of the. 


(Cont’d on next page) 
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Incandescent Lamp Department— 
was a logical move. 

“The recent purchase by the new 
RCA Radiotron Company of the 
plant and office buildings at Harri- 
son, where vacuum tubes have 
been manufactured for some time, 
brought about the immediate neces- 
sity of a change in location for the 
Edison Lamp Works. 

“Within the next month or so, 
the Edison Lamp Works’ Home 
Office Departments will be located 
in new quarters at Nela Park. 

“We are certain that this move 
greatly strengthens the Edison 
Lamp Works’ organization, in that 
it gives a constant contact with and 
centralizes the manufacturing and 
administrative executives of the 
company. 

“The Edison Lamp Works Home 
Office will continue to operate from 
Cleveland in the future—just as 
from Harrison in the past—as an 
integral sales unit. No changes in 
policies are contemplated.” 

Mr. Potter further announced 
that the Edison Lighting Institute 
will remain in Harrison to serve 
eastern customers. 





Gainaday Salesmen 
Collect Prizes 


PitTsBuRGH, Pa.—The Gainaday 
Electric Company announced the 
winners recently of a six months’ 
sales contest. 

The winners of the cash prizes, 
offered to the two Gainaday sales- 
men making the best sales records 
from June 1 to December 31, inclu- 
sive, are as follows: 

The $100 cash prize goes to 
Walter L. Beck, with W. R. Gott, 
Arnold, Pa., with total sales for 
the period of 123. 

The $50 cash prize was won by 
D. Talerico, with the Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y., with total sales for the 
period of 93. 





N.E.L.A. Teaches Commercial 
Cooking 


The 1930 N.E.L.A. Commercial 
Cooking School will be conducted 
the week of March 10th at Chicago, 
Ill. Power Companies who sent 
men to last year’s School have 
heartily endorsed it and recom- 
mended its continuance by signify- 
ing their intention to send repre- 
sentatives to this year’s School. In 
planning the School in Chicago, the 
N.E.L.A. has chosen a geographic 
center in so far as is compatible 
with the manufacturing and demon- 
strating facilities necessary for a 
successful sales course. The week 
following the National Commercial 
Section meetings at Chicago has 
been chosen in order that men com- 
ing from a long distance may at- 
tend both activities. 





A-K Distributors Gather in Philly 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — The first 
Atwater Kent Distributor’s Con- 
vention in 1930 was held at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
January 6 and 7, and attended by 
wholesalers, their sales executives, 
. factory officials and field men. 
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N.E.L.A. Administers 


Prize Awards 





Winning Papers to be Announced 
at Annual Convention 





New York, N. Y.—Announce- 
ment is made by the N.E.L.A. of 
various prize awards for 1929 and 
1930 for the best papers relating 
to the subject of the electric light 
and power industry. 

There are five awards which are 
as follows: 

1. The Doherty prize, general: 
a gold medal donated by Mr. Henry 
L. Doherty for the best paper on 
any subject relating to the electric 
light and power industry. 

2. H. N. Byllesby, accounting 
prizes: three prizes of $250, $150 
and $100 donated by H. N. Byllesby 
Company for the three best papers 
showing you how to increase the 
use of accounting in the utility 
industry. 

3. The Martin J. Insull, public 
relations prize: a cash award of 
$250 donated by Mr. Martin J. 
Insull for the best paper on public 
relations in the electrical industry. 

4. The James H. McGraw Engi- 
neering Prizes: Cash awards of 
$250, $150 and $100 donated by 
Mr. James H. McGraw for the 
three best papers on engineering 
subjects relating to the electric 
light and power industry. 

5. James E. Davidson, Commer- 
cial Prizes: Cash awards of $250, 
$150 and $100 donated by Mr. J. E. 
Davidson for papers on commer- 
cial and merchandising problems in 
the industry. 

The papers in these awards 
should be forwarded to the National 
Electric Light Association before 
April Ist. The winners will be 
announced at the 53rd Annual 
N.E.L.A. Convention to be held at 
San Francisco, June 16-30, 1930. 





Marshall Wells Takes Over 
Vancouver Jobbers 


VaANcouvER, B. C.—Elliott Teet- 
zel & Wilson, Ltd., wholesale hard- 
ware, electrical and radio dealers 
of Vancouver, B. C., has sold out 
to Marshall Wells B. C. Ltd. a 
branch of the Marshall Wells Com- 
pany of Duluth, Minn. The sale 
is to become effective Feb. 1, 1930. 

John T. Elliott, president of 
Elliott Teetzel & Wilson, is retir- 
ing after thirty-eight years in busi- 
ness. A. L. Teetzel is being ap- 
pointed general sales manager for 
Marshall Wells B. C. Ltd., while 
H. Morrison, now occupying that 
position, is being transferred to the 
post of purchasing agent for the 
firm, according to John T. Elson, 
vice-president and general manager 
of Marshall Wells B. C. Ltd. 





Kellogg President Dies 
Cuicaco, ILt.—William Lawall 
Jacoby, President of the Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Company 
of Chicago, passed away at Chicago 
on January 11, after a short illness. 
Pleurisy was the cause of his death. 
Mr. Jacoby had been President 





W. J. Jockers, vice-president and 

general sales manager of the new 

Westinghouse Electric Supply Com- 
pany. 





W. G. Hills, who has taken over the 
management of the reorganized 
Electric League of Columbus, O. 





Hubert Directs 
N.E.M.A. Publicity 





Formerly with A.I.E.E. 





Edward H. Hubert, formerly an 
assistant secretary of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, has been appointed director 
of publicity for the National Elec- 
trical Manufacturers Association to 
succeed Albert Pfaltz, resigned. 

At the American Institute of 
Electrical Engineers where Mr. 
Hubert has been located during the 
last six years, he has been secre- 
tary of the Meetings and Papers 
Committee and his work has been 
in connection with the arrangement 
of convention programs and with 
publications. He was formerly with 
the McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany where he served in the edi- 
torial department of Electrical 
World and other publications. Mr. 
Hubert was previously connected 
with the engineering department of 
the Georgia Power Company. 





of the Kellogg Company since 


March, 1927. 

During his association with the 
Company, Mr. Jacoby served both 
the radio and telephone industries. 
For two years he was a member 
of the Board of Directors of the 





Radio Manufacturers Association. 


* 





Electrical Men in 





Bonnell W. Clark, formerly of Rob- 
ertson Cataract Company, Buffalo 
becomes general manager. 





The Edison Lamp Works have 

moved to Nela Park, Cleveland, and 

E. E. Potter is the new. general 
sales manager. 





P. H. Powers, Commercial Manager 

of the West Penn Power Company, 

Pittsburgh, has_ recently been 

created vice-president in charge of 
all sales. 





Carl D. Taylor, is the General Man- 
ager of the recently-created Refrig- 
eration Division of Westinghouse. 
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Tue Firinc Line News 





the Month’ s News 





John J. Gibson, who began work 

for the Westinghouse Company in 

1894, is vice-president of the new 
distributing organization. 





J. W. McIver who managed_pub- 

licity for the Edison Lamp Works 

is the new sales promotion man- 

ager of the RCA Radiotron Com- 
pany. 





The new Westinghouse Refrigera- 
tion Division has made J. F. O’Don- 
nell, above, sales supervisor. 





Ralph Gates heads the sales Pro- 
motion of the new Refrigerator 
Division. 





A. J. Selzer with 25 years back- 

ground in the electrical field was 

picked for director of sales and 
purchases. 





G. C. Osborn, formerly general 

sales manager, Edison Lamp 

Works, is a new vice-president of 
the RCA Radiotron. 





Williams Holds Annual 


Sales Conference 





New Plans Discussed 





Products, plans and policies con- 
stituted the keynote of the Williams 
Oil-O-Matic Heating Corporation’s 
annual sales conference, held from 
January 6 to 11 in the factory at 
Bloomington, Ill. It was attended 
by more than 100 persons, including 
salesmen and divisional managers 
of the corporation from all parts of 
the country. 

Speakers were almost exclusively 
from within the organization and 
included also W. Y. Rahn, of the 
Commercial Credit Company, Chi- 
cago; Fred Larison, Middle States 
Securities Company, Bloomington, 
Ill.; L. U. Larkin, Larkin-Warren 
Refrigerating Co., Atlanta, Ga., and 
E. D. Pellegrin, of the Benjamin 
Electric Co., Chicago, makers of 
the concern’s Crysteel line of Ice- 
O-Matic cabinets. A banquet ended 
the conference, which was preceded 
by a three-day school for dealers. 





New Ad Manager for 
Samson-United 


The Samson-United Corpora- 
tion, Rochester, N. Y.. manufac- 
turer of kitchen tools and elec- 
trical appliances, announces the 
appointment of B. S. Mitchell as 
Advertising Manager. 
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F. E. Basler Heads 
Atwater Kent Sales 





New Changes in Sales Personnel 





PHILADELPHIA, Pa.— Immedi- 
ately following the recent appoint- 
ment of F. E. Basler as _ sales 
manager of the Atwater Kent Man- 
ufacturing Company, Philadelphia, 
to succeed V. W. Collamore, who 
had resigned, additional important 
changes in existing territorial 
set-ups and sales personnel have 
been announced by that company. 

One of the major announcements 
is that of the appointment of J. W. 
Hitchcock as assistant sales man- 
ager, and the concurrent discon- 
tinuance of the present positions 
{ assistant sales manager in charge 
of personnel and assistant sales 
manager in charge of distributors’ 
relations. 

Another important change an- 
nounced by the Atwater Kent Com- 
pany is the creation of five divi- 
sional sales areas in the United 
States, viz.: Northeastern, South- 
eastern, Central, West Central and 
Pacific Coast. In line with this 
new divisional set-up, the following 
appointments have been made: 

Northeastern sales manager, 
George H. Jaud; Southeastern sales 
manager, J. Harry Hickey; Central 
sales manager, E. E. Rhoads; West 
Central sales manager, H. T. Stock- 
holm; Pacific Coast sales manager, 
L. M. Willis. 





Federal Electric to 
Award $1,000 for Best 
Electrical Ads 


Winner to Be Announced at 
N.E.L.A. Convention 








Cuicaco, Itt. — Announcement 
has been made by the Federal Elec- 
tric Company of Chicago that it 
will continue its policy of awarding 
a purse of $1,000—and a gold medal 
for the outstanding contribution to- 
ward electrical advertising, which, 
for the first time last year, was 
awarded to the Edison Electric II- 
luminating Company of Boston. 

A medal and purse will be 
awarded in 1930 at the National 
Convention of the National Electric 
Light Association in San Francisco 
to the utility company and the in- 
dividual in that company who will 
have contributed most to the ad- 
vancement of electrical advertising 
during 1929. 


R.C.A. Licenses Triad Mfg. Co. 


Negotiations between the Radio 
Corporation of America and the 
Triad Mfg. Co., of Pawtucket, 
R. I., makers of Triad Radio 
Tubes, which have been in progress 
for sometime, have culminated in 
the licensing of the Triad Mfg. 
Co. by the R.C.A., General Elec- 
tric Co. and Westinghouse Electric 
Co. to manufacture radio tubes 
under all patents now controlled 
by them and to manufacture under 
any future patents. 








N.E.M.A. Holds Mid- 


Winter Conference 





Dr. Virgil Jordan Addresses 
Meeting 





New York, N. Y.—lIndications 
that 1930 will be a normally prog- 
ressive year and that a business 
revival has already started were 
presented by speakers at the Mid- 
winter Meeting of the National 
Electrical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion held in New York January 
20-25. These views were given by 
Clarence L. Collens, president of 
the association and Virgil Jordan, 
economist of The Business Week, 
at a general session held at the 
Westinghouse Lighting Institute on 
January 21. At the same session 
the need for co-operative applica- 
tion of cost accounting to every 
industry was advocated by Thomas 
W. Howard, the association’s direc- 
tor of uniform cost accounting. 

A major part of the program of 
the convention consisted of meet- 
ings of many of the association’s 
sections, particularly those devoted 
to electrical supplies. | Numerous 
other committee meetings were held 
and a dinner party at the Hotel 
Commodore was enjoyed on the 
evening of January 21. 

“Business conditions are far bet- 
ter than they were in any previous 
depression since the war and it is 
fairly certain that the present reces- 
sion will not go further,” stated 
Dr. Jordan in his address. Current 
indications are that a revival will 
come more quickly than has been 
expected, he declared, and that it 
will be quite vigorous but will not 
reach boom level at least until 1932. 

He characterized the present 
recession as principally a reaction 
to excessive expansion in the auto- 
mobile and steel industries during 
the first half of 1929. 

In the electrical industry, said 
Mr. Collens, normal steady prog- 
ress is anticipated and the year 
1930 should be about halfway be- 
tween the levels of 1928 and 1929. 
The recent recession would have 
occurred, he said regardless of the 
udden deflation of the stock market 
and the latter should have little 
effect on 1930 business as a whole. 
There is no indication, he claimed, 
that projects involving electrical 
apparatus and supplies will be held 
up; on the contrary there is evi- 
dence of some stimulation in such 
projects. 

There is a great need in the elec- 
trical industry for adequate trade 
statistics, he declared, and the asso- 
ciation is working on a plan for 
reparing quarterly exact figures on 
the business situation. 

Never before, he pointed out, was 
there a greater need of price pol- 
icies which are simple, definite, 
easy of administration and easily 
understood by the purchasing pub- 
lic and by one’s competitors. Intel- 
ligent competition, he stated, is 
entitled to all the facts which will 
eliminate guess work, rumor, mis- 
representation and misunderstand- 
ing. 
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Makes ’Em Fall Quicker 




















The Refrigeration Division of the Westinghouse Company are planning 


to use this type of setting for their display rooms. 


It was worked out 


with the aid of Carl Broemel, President of the Cleveland Artist’s Asso- 


ciation. 


Make people feel at home, they say, and signing on the dotted 


line becomes a mere incident. 





Larry Hardy Named Ceco’s 
Sales Manager 


Edward T. Maharin, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of sales of Ceco 
Manufacturing Company, of Provi- 
dence, R. I., announces the promo- 
tion of Larry Hardy to the im- 
portant post of General Sales Man- 
ager. 

For more than a year Mr. Hardy 
has been in charge of Ceco’s sales 
work in the Middle West and 
Northwest, with headquarters at 
the Ceco Building, 1312 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago. He 
has made an enviable record. 





Meet Wally McCord 














The handsome boy above is Walter 
J. McCord, former manager of 
trade relations for the Premier 
Vacuum Cleaner Company, and 
now Assistant Sales Manager. He 
is moving out to Cleveland where he 
will do contact work in a big way. 
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Sell 3,509 Cleaners in 
53-Day Campaign 





Baltimore Consolidated Break 
Their Own Record 





BattimorE, Mp.—The Consoli- 
dated Gas and Electric Company 
of Baltimore smashed several long- 
standing world’s records recently 
when they sold 3,509 vacuum clean- 
ers (Eureka) in a 53-day cam- 
paign. This is an average of 66.2 
cleaner sales every day of the 
activity. 

The selling organization, headed 
by Dorsey R. Smith, Merchandise 
Manager and C. S. Stackpole, As- 
sistant Merchandise Manager, not 
only broke their own quota by a 
wide margin but between October 
14 to December 14, they sold more 
cleaners a day in the 180,000 wired 
homes in their territory than had 
ever been sold before in a cam- 
paign of that duration. 





L. W. Chubb Made 


Assistant to Vice- 
President Radio-Victor 





Formerly Manager Radio 
Department 





East PittspurcH, Pa.—L. War- 
rington Chubb, manager of the 
radio engineering department of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company at East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., has been appointed first 
assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of engineering of the new 
Radio-Victor Corporation of Amer- 
ica. His headquarters will be in 
Camden, New Jersey. 

Mr. Chubb has been manager of 
the Westinghouse Radio Depart- 
ment since its founding in 1920. 





New Jobs 


William R. Noe & Sons, 43 
East 10th Street, New York 
City, manufacturers and Im- 
porters of Portable Electric 
Lamps and _ Accessories, an- 
nounce that Robert C. Hill has 
been appointed Sales Manager. 
Mr. Hill has been in the electri- 
cal industry fifteen years. 

Taylor C. White, manager of 
the. Edison Distributing Cor- 
poration of Seattle, Washington, 
Northwest distributors of Edison 
Radios, announced recently the 
appointment of Harold W. 
Winningham to take charge of 
sales and service of the outside 
territory in Western Washing- 
ton. Mr. Winningham was 
formerly associated with the 
Stewart-Warner Sales Company 
as sales engineer. 

J. J. Reilly, Sales Manager of 
Wakem and Whipple, Inc., Chi- 
cago and Northern Illinois dis- 
tributors for Brandes and 
Kolster Radio, announces the 
appointment to his organization’s 
sales staff of Arthur P. Witters. 

George Rankin, for the past 
seven years in charge of the Los 
Angeles office of the California 
Electrical Bureau, has joined the 
Southern California Edison 
Company’s organization and will 
have charge of its lighting sales. 

S. L. Capell has been ap- 
pointed sales agent for Kellogg 
Radio. His territory will cover 
all of the metropolitan New 
York, New Jersey and Connecti- 
cut area. 

Frank A. Fish, formerly with 
the Knowlson Division of De- 
troit, is now with the Standard 
Electric Stove Company, han- 
dling the Missouri, Kansas and 
Nebraska territory. 

H. O. Anderson, formerly a 
special sales engineer for the 


Rockbestos Products Corpora- 
tion, New Haven, Conn., has 
been appointed Sales Manager 


of the company, which manu- 
factures asbestos insulated wires. 





Cunningham Tube 


Makes New Promotions 





H. C. Brown New Ass’t 
Sales Manager 





New York, N. Y.—Executive 
appointments announced today, by 
E. T. Cunningham, Inc., radio tube 
company, advance H. C. Brown to 
the position of assistant sales man- 
ager, and Arthur J. McGittrick to 
that of resident manager with 
headquarters at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Brown takes over his new 
duties after having served more 
than eighteen years in the electrical 
industry, during part of which time 
he acted as national secretary of 
the National Electrical Contractors 
Association (now the Association 
of Electragists, International). 





Electrical Advertising School to 
Be Held at Institute 

New York, N. Y.—The Metro- 
politan New York Section of the 
N.E.L.A. announces the holding of 
a school for electrical advertising 
on Feb. 26, 27 and 28, 1930, at the 
Westinghouse Lighting Institute, 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
City. This school will be similar 
to five other schools which have 
been held during the past two years 
at Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Harrison, and Boston. 





The appointment of R. S. 
O’Neil as Exterior Lighting 
Specialist for the Southwestern 
District of the Westinghouse 
Eleétric and Manufacturing 
Company became effective Jan- 
uary 1. we 
John I. Paulding, Inc., wiring 
device manufacturers in New 
Bedford, Mass., announce the ap- 
pointment of Walter E. Daw, 
with offices at 122 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y., their sales 
representative for New York 
State, outside of the Metropoli- 
tan District. 





Amer. Oil Burner Assn. 
Annual Meeting 


Nat’! Elec’1 Wholesalers Assn. 
Spring Meeting 
Nat’l Elec’! Mfgrs. Assn. 
Spring Meeting 
Westinghouse Agent-Jobbers’ 
Assn., Annual Meeting 


N.E.L.A.—Great Lakes 
Geographic Div., Engr. Nat’l 
Section 


N.E.L.A.—North Central Div. 
Engineering Section 


Annual Meeting 


North Central Electric Assn. 
Engineering Section 


Annual Meeting 





SHOWS and ConVENTIONS Coming 


N.E.L.A.—Southeastern Division Augusta, Ga. April 16-18 


Nat’l Assn. of Manufacturers of New York, 
Heating and Cooking App'iances N. Y. 


Chicago, Ill. April 7-12 

Hot Springs, May 26-30 
Va. 

Hot Springs, May 19-23 
Va. 

Hot Springs, May 26-31 
Va. 


Chicago, Ill. March 10-13 


Minneapolis, February 24-25 


inn. 


Minneapolis, February 24-25 
Minn. 


May 15-16 
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